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CHAPTER I. 
THE STRANGER AND LONG SIM. 


“ Hatioa, there, where am I?” 

The questioner was a middle-aged, dark-faced 
man, who was driving slowly along the river 
road of Cranston, and glancing in a perplexed 
way first from one side of his carriage then the 
other. The person addressed was a strange, 
gawky-looking youth who sat astride of the fence 
by the roadside swinging his uncouth feet back 
and forth, and waving his slim arms over his 
head. Through the crown of his torn straw hat 
a tuft of yellow hair ran up like a plume, his 
short blue frock, scarcely reaching below his 
waist, was covered with patches of every color of 
the rainbow, and scorned to protect sundry rents 
in the loose, baggy pantaloons below it. His 
face was at once serious and comical. His eyes 
were large, round and blue; at times quick and 
nervous in their movements, and then again slow 
and idiotic. His mouth was drawn down at the 
corners like a bow; while his teeth struggled 
through the breakfasts, dinners and suppers of 
weeks—if not months—to declare their inde- 
pendent whiteness. As the question of the 
stranzer fell upon his ears, he clasped each un- 
gainly foot with his big, bony, ungainly hands, 
and commenced rocking back and forth upon the 
fence like a cradle. 

[SEE ENGRAVING.| 

The carriage that had been crawling slowly 
along was brought to a sudden halt, while its 
inmate leaning forward, said, in a perplexed, 
aroused way : 

“ What in the deuce are you—boy or monkey ?” 

Not a word in answer to this question ; only a 
prolonged stare from the round, blue eyes, 
which of a sudden took upon themselves a 
vacant, meaningless expression. Dropping his 
reins the stranger brought his large white hands 
together with a loud clap. 

“There, wake up!” he exclaimed, as the sin- 
gular looking object gave a quick spring, sev- 
eral inches into the air. ‘ Now tell me what you 
are, and where you belong—and what people 
call you?” 

“Long Sim,” was the response, given in a 
tone as clear as a bifgle strain. ‘“’Cause I’m so 
long I ’spose,” he added, dropping his head and 
glancing out of the corner of his left eye. 

“And what’s your father’s name ?” 

“ Basket !” 

“Basket!” repeated the stranger, “what do 
you mean by that ?” 

“Basket!” persisted Sim, grasping his feet, 
again, and commencing a violent rocking back 
and forth on the fence. ‘ Miss Whitney says 
Ise born in a basket—on the steps—in the morn- 
ing—’fore milkin’-time in the summer ; says my 
father was a basket, my mother was a basket, 
and Tam a basket. Guess the way I bends and 
twists I’m a willer one, too!” 

“By Jove, I should think as much, you poor, 
babbling idiot. But never mind about your 
basket relation; tell me, can you answer a few 
questions !” 

Sim sat as stolid as a rock without speaking. 
The stranger bit his lip with vexation. 

“Do you live in Cranston ?” he asked, after a 
moment’s pause. 

“ When I eats I does.” 

“And when you don’t eat what do you do?” 

“T goes without.” 

“Strange! But whereabouts do you live? 
not in a basket I’m most certain.” 

“No, I lives on the farm.” 

“ What farm ?” 

“The farm where all unfortunit people lives. 
Ise a popper, I ’spose.”” 

“QO, indeed!’’ said the gentleman, smiling. 
“Tunderstand. Take that for your pains,” 
continued, tossing a dime upon the grass. ‘ Now, 
tell me if vou know a family anywhere in this 
section named Wheaton? 
daughter ?” 


he 





Sim was fumbling about upon the ground for | 


the bit of money, and pretended not to heed the 
question, although he was listening intently. 
The gentleman snapped his whip over his ears. 


“Why in the deuce don’t you answer me?” | 


he exclaimed, half angrily. 

The boy sprang up, while a quick scarlet 
played over his tawny face. He threw the money 
which he held in his right hand, against the car- 
riage, and then stood up straight and still, staring 





the stranger in the face. 


“ What's your name?” he asked, while his | 


eves shone for an instant like coals of fire. 


“ That is not any particular business of yours, 
my good Sim, and so I shall not inform you,” 
was the reply. “But tell me if you know a 
family named Wheaton, in town?” 

“T think I does.” 

“There, now that sounds like it. 
abouts do they live ?” 

“ They lives in their new house.” 

“Indeed ! but how far from here ?” 

“Not so long a ways as when they lived in 
their old one.” 

The stranger’s temper began to rise again. 
Sim sprang to his old seat upon the fence and 
commenced waving his long arms over his head. 

“You are the biggest fool I ever saw,” said 
the gentleman, watching him with a half-vexed, 
half-amused expression. 

“Ts 1?” 

“Yes, and I havea mind to get out of my 
carriage and give you a good horse-whipping.” 

Sim chuckled. 

“T likes to be thrashed,” he said, his eyes 
kindling up again. 

“By Jove, if I wouldn’t like to thrash you,” 
was the emphatic rejoinder. 

A moment’s silence ensued, and then Sim 
said, dropping his hands down by his side, and 
looking as nerveless as a string : 

“ They lives over the river—Mis’ Wheaton’s 
folks does.” 

“Q, you’ve got around to that again, then. 
Good for you. How shall I get over there ?” 

“On the bridge, I guesses.” 

“How long will it take me to reach the 
bridge ?” 

“Do’no’, if yer don’t start.” 

“Goto the devil!” was the answer, as the 
stranger whipped up his horses. 

For a moment Long Sim hopped up and 
down upon the fence as the carriage rolled out 
of sight ; then he leaped to the ground and turn- 
e@ six consecutive sommersets, with a rapidity 
which gave to his long, bent-up figure the ap- 
pearance of a rolling wheel. 

“T guesses you'll find Mis’ Wheaton over the 
bridge. I guesses I'll find her first,” he said, 
shaking his fists at the spot where the carriage 
had been standing. ‘ You'd likes to lick me, I 
guesses. Folks never licks Long Sim but oncet. 
Ise got some matches hided away, and I can do 
lots o’ things with matches ; and Ise got a knife 
hided away, and I can cuts with my knife. I 


Where- 





a widow with a. 


guesses he’d likes to lick old Sim.” 

| So saying, he scrambled off across the field, 
tossing his arms high in the air, and looking 

| back every few moments to the river road where 

he could see the stranger’s carriage making to- 

| wards the bridge. 

“T hate ye,” he kept saying, under his breath. 

| “And Ise goin’ ter tell Mabel Wheaton whose 

| comin’ and who'd ye'd like to lick. 

see her first. 


Ise goin’ to 


I sees Mis’ 


I guesses I lied to ye. 
Wheaton’s house this minnit.” 
Some twenty rods distance from Widow Whea- 


ton’s house there stood a heavy pine grove. In 
this Long Sim made a stop of fifteen or twenty 
In the 
centre of it, atthe foot of a large tree he paused, 


| minutes before he proceeded on his way. 





ng his 


| peering cautiously about him, and swin 
hands over his head. The sense of hearing, with 


him, was wonderfully developed. He noticed 





LONG SIM AND THE STRANGER. 


the slightest sound ; thy airing of a bee, 
through the air, the ra gra tiny bird in its 
nest; the running of a light-feated squirrel along 
the ground. It was several moments before he 
was assured that there was no one about watch- 
ing him ; then he bent down at the foot of the 
tree and brushed away, with his fingers the dead 
fringes of the pine that were lying there. Be- 
neath them a flat stone was neatly embedded 
into the soil; and beneath this stone a wooden 
box, five or six inches square, was so closely 
fitted into the ground, that it seemed as if it 
naturally belonged there. Before opening it, 
Sim looked sharply about him, again. Every- 
thing was silent and undisturbed. He raised the 
cover, and drew his treasures to the light, slowly 
one by one. First a bunch of matches wrapped 
about with innumerable thicknesses of paper. 
Next a huge jack-knife with a thick, clumsy 
blade ; and lastly a miniature—sweet, beautiful, 
girlish and still womanly; with the dark hair 
combed smoothly from the forehead, in perfect 
taste with the purely oval contour of the face. 
The eyes were large and full of roguish light, 
and the pretty mouth had caught a smile in its 
fine curving, as if conscious of the queer hands 





into which the precious bijou had fallen. 

“I steals this from pretty Mabel Wheaton, 
I did ; and Ise goin’ to keep it allers, Tis. She’s 
goin’ to giv’ it to Alick Sherburne, and I steals 
it!” whispered Sim, rocking back and forth on 
the ground, and clasping his treasure tightly in 
his hands. ‘I guesses I knows what the old 
feller in the car’age is arter; he’s arter Mabel 
Wheaton. He’d like to licks me—he would, and 
I'd like to cut up his harness with my knife— 
and Ise got matches, too!” 

After this short soliloguy, Sim proceeded to | 
replace his trio possessions in the box again. 
This done, it was closed, the stone placed care- 
fully back, and the pine fringes evened over it 
Casting asearching glance at the spot he sprang | 
to his feet, and in a moment more, was out of 
the grove, and going swiftly along the little path | 
that led to the house of Widow Wheaton. 





CHAPTER IL. 


WIDOW WHEATON. HER FARM. HER DAUGHTER. 

Is all the large farming town of Cranston, 
Widow Wheaton’s wide acres were best kept and 
best cultivated. Under her management, her 
farm had in a few years doubled its value. For 
miles about there were no buildings so fine as 
hers. The house was broad, spacious and airy, 
built upon a swell of land that ran gradually up 
from the clear, sparkling little river S 





At its back, almost like a village, its numerous 
out-houses were clustered. Two broad, white 
barns, looking nicely enough for dwelling-honses 
with their smooth, clearly swept floors, and their 
stylish looking” cupolas; at the sight of these, 
running back until ® almost encroached upon 
the precincts of the eld orchard, a brown grain- 
house stood. its sides overrun with hop vines, 
ard still farther along, a pretty, fantastic arbor 
twined and twisted about with the dark, rict 
vine of the grape, stood like a pleasant opening 
to the extensive ganien lined with fruit trees of 
every description, and crossed and re-crossed 
with every sort of berry and vegetable 


| at rest, a pretty, 


| daughter. 
| when Mabel was but a babe of three 





And still npon the other side of the barns were 
knotted well-painted sheds, a white cagriage- 
house, and (for Widow Wheaton had the blood 
of along line of New England farmers in her 
veins, and prided herself upon her well-fatted 
pork) a hog-house, where might be seen at any 
time a herd of swine as large as the one (a mere 
supposition, believe me,) that is told of making 
for the sea such a long time ago. At the sight 
of Widow Wheaton’s porkers a Jew would have 
gone into convulsions. But I digress. 

The widow was a tall, handsome woman, with 
clearly-cut features, sharp dark eyes, and a quick 
firm step. In her heavy black hair but a few 
threads of silver were to be found, and at forty- 
five her form was as straight and fine as ever. 
Her mouth perhaps more clearly than any other 
feature denoted her character. It was firm, and 
set, with but few lines to soften it. When she 
smiled nothing was taken from its peculiar hard- 
ness. Indeed a smile seemed to remove it far- 
ther than ever, as if by contrast, from everything 
that was benign and softening. In her dealings 
with trades-people, and the neighboring farmers, 
she was shrewd, straightforward and honest. 
Her word was never broken. By her indom- 
will and perseverance she conquered 
every object that lay between her and the ful- 
filment of any plan or engegement. 

Better than her furm she loved her daughter 
Mabel ; and of her she was more proud than 
that People used to say that it was because the 
young girl was so like her dead father ; her smile, 


itable 


her mouth, the pretty way she hadeof carrying 
her head, and more than ever, her voice, which 
was her father’s softened and toned down, all the 
harder, coarser notes taken away. Her eyes 
were like her mother’s; dark, penetrating and 
swift; when anything aroused her they blazed 
and burned like winter stars. But when she was 
misty softness seemed to lie 
about this hidden fire. 

Away back, in the past, people used to tell of 
atime when Widow Wheaton was more like her 
But 4 terrible sorrow fell upon her 


surnmers. 


| Itis so very strange 


| 


Her husband was murdered cruelly and brutally | 


but a few miles from his home, and brought to 


her, his handsome face covered with blood ; 


| 


blood matted in with the thick brown curls that | 


hung over his forehead; blood on his 
stark lips, and blood in the wide staring, stony 
eyes. On his temple a heavy cut geped like a 
pair of torn lips, through his heart 
rough knife was thrast and left mm the horville 


wound. No trace could ever be found of the 





murd 


. The deed was done for money—away 


from Upon &n unt 





ny human habitation, avelied 





road, and in the heart of what was then a heavy 
growth of timber-land This was what made 
the widow hard, people said. She could not 


after that terrible blow 


is and 


trust the wavs of God 


| wilful, she shut her 


1 so, self consci« 


heart against his love and went 


him 





On the morning which our story opens, Mabel 
A y OF 





mm, in the prettiest and mos 


m morning Cresses, sat in 





white, | 


a coarse, | 


of springs. Thr 





Perhaps this division of time would not have 
been deemed advisable had not the widow in 
overseeing her morning's work, in her straight- 
forward, unswerving way, found it necessary to 
pass through the room quite often. Which pro- 
gressed fastest, the crochet-work or the sly love- 
making, would have puzzled a third party—save 
the widow—to find out. ° 

I might as well say now as at any time, that 
Widow Wheaton liked Alick Sherburne ; not 
because he loved her daughter, but for the reason 
that he was what the world called a smart, ener- 
getic, promising young man, and there was a 
dearth of such in Cranston. He loved his books, 
and although the son of a poor man, fighting 
against every disadvantage of ill luck and pov- 
erty, his progress in gaining an education was 
marked and steady. 

** How strangely I feel,’”’ said Mabel, as ber 
mother passed out of the room for the fifth or 
sixth time. “I wonder what is going to hap- 
pen?” 

Alick Sherburne smiled. Itavas a weakness 
of the pretty Mabel, doting upon impressions 
and signs. 

“Why—do you find your shoe-string untied 
mysteriously? Has the cat washed her face too 
many times this morning—or old Rover snutted 
too solemnly towards the river—say, Mabel *” 

Mabel tarned her shoulder to him in a make- 
believe huff, and looked out of the window. It 
was nothing feigned, upon her part, everything 
did, of a sudden seem to wear a sombre shade. 
The trees, the blue river lying beyond them, 
and the velvety grass running down to the smooth, 
hard road. She shook her head, and held her 
small, slightly-browned hand across her eyes, for 
a moment. 

“TI don’t care,” she said, with a pretty pout, 
“ you don’t know anything about it.” . 

“Indeed, then, Ido not,” he answered, roguist- 
ly, shrugging his shoulders. 

“ Bat be civil, Alick, once, while I tell you 
about it,” she pleaded, taking up her work, 
which a few moments before she had let drop to 
her lap. “1 dreamed a dream last night which 
has haunted me all the morning. It was about 
my poor dead father.” 

She said this with a little gasp as though the 
words choked her. Alick looked uncomfortable. 
He never could bear to hear her mention the 
subject, and of late she had grown into the habit 
of speaking of it very often. 

“Don’t, Mabel,” he said, “ don’t make your- 
self miserable by thinking of those things. There 
is not the slightest use in it. Were I in your 
place I would never revive this subject by the 
first word.” 

“ But, how can Thelp it? If I don’t speak I 
think about it just the same, and then my head 
and heart get so full that it seems as though they 
would burst. Bat I dreamed lest night that 
father came back—you know I always remem- 
bered how he looked—and told me who his mur- 
derer was, and he said it was Long Sim!” 

Alick looked a little amused. 

“How do you interpret this?’ he asked, 
quietly. 

“That is just what puzzles me. Bat I be- 
lieve Sim will be of some help to me yet, poor 
And that makes me think, Alick—” 

She hesitated and shuddered. 
“ What is it, Mabel?” he asked, softly. 
“ You know there was a rough, coarse knife 


boy. 


found with my poor father—with a little cross 
made upon the horn handle ?” 
“ Yes!” 
“ Well, it is lost —gone !"” 
1 Alick. 
“Yes; and no one knows where. 


“ (Jone?” repeat 
Tt was ina 
chest of drawers up stairs, wrapped ina great 
many papers, and, now it is nowhere to he found 
We have searched every- 
where for it, but it i« of no use.” ; 

“ That is strange,” said Alick, looking thought 
fully down to the floor « 
all—”’ 


“ Tt may lead to something,’ 


3ut, perbaps, after 


suggested Mabel, 
finishing the sentence for him 
At that moment there was a scrambling, shof 


fling soand in the 


back hall, and the next Lar t 


Sim came bouncing inte the room, as though 


every bone and nt in his body was made un 





sting his hand into the bosom 


of his frock he drew forth a bunch of daisic 4, 


and laid them upon Mabel's lap 


along without } 


tastefal of | 


the broad old | 


sitting room, « ling | me between Alick | 
Sherburne and a little fanefal piece of crochet 
work which she held indolently in ber hands 





| 


“ Poor, good Sim, have you been away there 


this morning?” she said, tenderly, the tears 


coming to her eves (“ How strange, he brings 


me flowers from that dreadful «pot almost 





fay’), she added, aside to Alick 
‘He been there,” said the bor, crouct 1g 
down at her feet, and looking up in her fase, 
“and Ise seen a big man, too: and he's « wiag 
s 


up here arter ye, ‘canse he asked.” 
“A big man, Sim—where?” 
“ Down next t’river He's goin’ to licks me 
He wants to.” 


“Whip you? Who in the world eeald have 
































smoothing down his tossed hair. 


“ Well, he’s goin’ to, and Ise goin’ to let him ; 


and Ise goin’ to pays him for it. I knows all 
about it!” 

Alick smiled to see the gravity with which 
Mabel listened to him. 

“ How did the man look?” she asked. 

«O, he’s big ; his eyes is big ; his mouth is full 
o’ shinin’ teeth—and he’s got a big whip and he’s 
goin’ to licks me. I guesses he'll want to, ’cause 
Ilie to him. I tells him Mis’ Wheaton lives 
over the river.” 

“What! did you lie to him, Sim?” exclaimed 
Mabel. 

“ Yes, ’cause I finds he’s goin’ to licks me. 
He’s a black man all over. His eyes stares and 
fooks clare’, way off; and he’s gots piles o’ 
money. And he makes me feels bad ’way in 

. here,’ he said, laying his long hand over his 
heart. “I guesses I can hears him this very 
minit !” 

As he said this, Sim tarned a double som- 
merset towards the corner of the room, and then 
stood up straight as a stick behind the door. 

“There’s no one coming, Sim,” Alick said, 
laughing, “ come back !” 

The boy held up his hand behind his ear and 
bent his head forward. 

“T says there is!” he whispered. 
I can tell.” 

Several moments passed silently away, and 
‘then the rumbling of carriage-wheels was dis- 
tinctly heard. 

“1 wonder who it can be?” exclaimed Mabel, 
as her mother entered the room, and glanced in 
an unmoved manner towards the handsome trav- 
elling carriage that had drawn up before the 


“T guesses 


oor. 

“Show the gentleman in this way, Susan,” 
Mrs. Wheaton said, as the one housemaid start- 
ed to answer the summons of the door bell. 

As the stranger advanced several steps into 
the room and stood bowing before the stately 
widow, and glancing towards Mabel who had 
arisen from her seat, Sim crept up cautiously 
behind him, and brandished his fists at the back 
of his head in a ludicrous, comical manner. 
Mabel drew her hand across her mouth to con- 
ceal a smile, but the housemaid burst into an 
unceremonious giggle, which so disconcerted the 
poor gentleman, that he continued to bow with- 
out uttering the first word. 

At this, quick as thought, Sim crept around 
the edge of the door and gave a bound towards 
the front hall. Miscalculating his distance he 
brought up against the hat-tree, and from that, 
with considerable noise, slipped to a seat flat 
upon the carpet. Before the stranger could 
learn the meaning of the little commotion, Sim 
was out of doors and half-way across the lawn. 





CHAPTER III. 


THE STRANGER TALKS OF HIMSELF. 
PAIN. 

“TI came here, madam,” began the stranger, 
taking the seat that the widow proffered him, 
“by the request of your brother with whom I 
became acquainted during a three years’ resi- 
dence in the East Indies. He wished me to 
make your acquaintance, also to assure you of 
his kindest regards and remembrance. My name, 
madam, is Richards, Lemuel Richards, and I 
am happy to be the bearer of this message to 
you.” 

The widow acknowledged this courteously 
given speech by a stately bow, and then turned 
to present Mabel and Alick. This done she re- 
sumed her seat, saying in a cool way, which was 
slightly contradicted by the faint flush that arose 
to her cheeks : 

“Tam gratified beyond measure to learn of 
my brother. It has been years since the first 
word reached us concerning him. Is he well 
and prospering ?” 

“Both well and prosfering, madam. As a 
proof of the latter, he has sent by me, to your- 
self and daughter several valuable and costly 
gifts.” 

The widow bowed again, thereby showing that 
as to the matter of gifts she was exceedingly in- 
different. But Mabel, who was listening atten- 
tively, quite forgot herself, and broke out with : 

“O, I'm sure I hope he has sent me a shawl.” 

“That is just what he has sent you, Miss 
Wheaton,” said Mr. Richards, his dark eyes 
lighting up as they rested upon Mabel’s pretty, 
piquant face. 

“That is fine!’ she made answer. 
always been wanting an India shawl !” 

The reserve and iciness of speech and marner 
once broken by Mabel, the conversation flowed 
along freely and easily, and by degrees, Alick 
who had from the first looked suspiciously and 
loweringly upon the new-comer, was led to 
join it. 

Looking unusually thoughtful, and keeping 
her keen, dark eyes fixed upon Mr. Richards’s 
face, as though she were reading his inmost 
thoughts, the widow leaned back in her chair, 
allowing the pleasant flow of speech to glide 
along without her. Perhaps she was thinking of 
her brother, and thinking of him she must have 
gone back once more to the time of her beauti- 
ful girlhood; she saw the old red farmhouse, 
where she was born, among the green hills of her 
native State; the orchard that led out towards 
the bit of a village where she used to attend 
church on the Sabbath—and where the little 
brick academy stood in the dense shade of maple 
and oak. Yes, yes, she must have been thinking 
of that, then, for she turned uneasily in her chair, 
and drew her hand nervously across her dry eyes. 
Poor woman ! it had been years since a blessed 
tear had washed out the dimming dust of the 
world from their sight! The old academy! and 
with it came a bright manly face—the white 
forehead set about with thick brown curls—the 
blue eyes deep, soft and shadowy, and the hand- 
some mouth full of rare tenderness. O, that 
face that she learned to worship then! She held 
her hand closely over her heart, and bit her lips 
to keep back the heavy groan that arose to them. 
Still she kept her eye upon the stranger’s face, 
as though fearfal she should lose his slightest 
movement or lightest word. Was she afraid that 
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his sharp, worldly eyes could read out the bleed- 
ing memory of her heart, that she kept hidden 
away so closely ? 

“Cranston is the most beautiful town along 
the river for a summer residence,” Mr. Richards 
said, in reply to some remark of Alick’s. “ Can 
you tell me who owns that swell of land some 
four miles below here, where there is a grove of 
maple trees left standing from what was once 
apparently a heavy forest? I would like to 
purchase that for a building spot.” 

“Town it, sir,” spoke up the widow, half- 
starting from her chair. “ It is very valuable,” 
she added, in a quiet tone, seeing that the gentle- 
man was scanning her face curiously with his 
strange eyes. 

“And I presume would not like to part with 
it?” he said, in an indifferent tone. 

Mabel shuddered and turned her face towards 
the window near which she was sitting. Upon 
one side the blind was closed. Glancing towards 
it, she saw Sim standing there, with his face 
pressed closely agajnst the slats. 

“T would not like to part with it, at present,” 
said the widow, after a moment, as though she 
had been reflecting upoa his question. “It is 
indeed, a beautiful spot, sir.” 

Her eyes grew very bright as she spoke, and 
her mouth was so firmly closed that it looked 
like a hard white line. 

“A house might be built at the right of the 
grove, where the land is highest—and where I 
noticed a fine tree standing apart from its com- 
panions.” 

“ Yes, sir,” said the widow, in a low, clear 
voice. ‘“ Or just in front of the grove where the 
grass grows high and rank and thick.” 

Again Mabel shuddered. The spot of which 
her mother spoke was the very one where seven- 
teen years before her poor father had been found, 
stark, bloody and mutilated. She leaned her 
head against the closed blind. Through it came 
the heavy, labored breathing of Sim. She was 
startled. What had so moved the boy? 

“ That would, indeed, be a fine site,” said Mr. 
Richards, in answer to the widow, bowing and 
smiling ashe spoke. “I shall certainly build 
this summer somewhere near your beautiful 
river. I hope we may be neighbors.” 

“TI hope so, certainly, sir. Is your family 
any where in this vicinity?” asked Mrs. 
Wheaton. 

“My family!” said Mr. Richards, coloring, 
slightly, and smiling. “I beg your pardon, 
madam, but I am sorry to say that my house will 
be mistressless after it is built.”’ 

Alick scowled and knit his brows. It was 
done unconsciously, perhaps, but while he spoke, 
Mr. Richards allowed his eyes to wander to- 
wards Mabel. 

“Your idea is a good one, sir,” said the widow, 
smiling. ‘ Better the house first—then the wife, 
instead of the wife, and then afterwards the 
house, as too many men plan it.” 

A quick, angry flash shot across Alick’s face 
atthis. The keen eyes of Mr. Richards noted 
it. That moment he devised a plan. Sharp, 
subtie and cunning as a serpent, what plan could 
he not work out to his liking? How anelectric 
thought will thrill from heart to heart! Mabel 
raised her eyes, full of swift light to Mr. Rich- 
ards’s face, at that moment. Her blood gave 
one quick pulse forward as though suddenly 
shocked, and then went pacing slowly along her 
veins again. And Sim at the window, li ig 
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Alick started towards him, but Sim grew sud-— 


denly swift of foot. 
his head, like a pair of restless wings, he ran 
down the road as swiftly as a race-horse. 

“Not so dangerous, after all, his wound,” 
said Alick, coming up to Mabel, and bowing to 
Mr. Richards who was about entering the house. 

“No, nothing serious, I take it,” answered 
Mabel, laughing. “ PJease come in again.” 

Alick hesitated and looked a little confused. 
Through the open window he could hear the 
widow inviting Mr. Richards to make her house 
his home while he remained in Cranston. He 
did not like this, although he was ashamed to 
own it to Mabel. To tell the truth he had never, 
in his life, seen the time that he felt so disagree- 
ably as at that moment. 

“What is it?” questioned Mabel, watching 
the shadows as they played across his face. 

“To be plain about it, then, Mabel,” he an- 
swered, lowering his voice, “I don’t like your 
uncle’s friend, Mr. Richards, at all, and I wish 
he had never come here. If there wasn’t some- 
thing wrong, somewhere, I don’t believe Sim 
would make such an outcry.” 

“ Look out, look cut, Sir Alick,” said Mabel, 
laughing. “I’m afraid you'll cut your own fin- 
gers! Remember, you are the gentleman who 
doesn’t put any trust in dreams or impressions.” 

“Neither do I, but Sim—” 

“Has taken a dislike to Mr. Richards’s horse- 
whip,” suggested Mabel. “Own up that you 
are treading upon dang ground.” 

“No, I shall do no such thing,” was the ob- 
Stinate reply. “I don’t speak from impres- 
sions.” 

“And yet you know nothing of the gentle- 
man.” 

“T flatter myself that I can read faces tolerably 
well,” said Alick, “and I don’t like his.” 

Now, Mabel, like most of pretty young women, 
had a spice of coquetry in her composition. She 
saw at once—although her own mind was not 
quite at ease—what most troubled Alick con- 
cerning Mr. Richards; so, taking the mis- 
chievous weapon into her own hands she began 
to make him feel its power. 

“O, I’m sure, Alick, he is just as handsome 
as he can be,” she said, demurely, looking out 
at the corners of her bright eyes to see what 
effect her words would have upon him. “I 
haven’t seen so handsome a face—O—I don’t 
know when!” she added, clasping her hands 
together in mock enthusiasm. 

Alick curled his lip. 

“O, he’s handsome enough, and rich enough, 
for that matter,” he said, a little bitterly. “But 
I don’t quite fancy him, that is all. I must be 
going now. I'll call again some day this week.” 

“But wait a moment, here!” she called, as 
he started away. 

Alick glanced up at the window. Mr. Rich- 
ards was regarding them attentively from it. 
Mabel broke a spring of white, waxen flowers 
from a syringa tree, near by, and reached it to- 
wards him. 

“ Mock orange, Alick,” she said, daringly. 

“Ts very sufzestive,” he added, turning 
away again, leaving Mabel smiling and 
blushing in the door. 

For a moment Mabel thought to follow after 
him, and attempt to rid his mind of its disagree- 
able impressions. Perhaps she would have done 
so—for she loved the young man too well not to 











eagerly to every word, felt the indescribabl 

something cut sharply at his poor sensitive soul. 
It was like a dreadful pain to him, for the mo- 
ment, and he gave a scream so sharp and pitiful, 
that it started each one in the room to their feet. 

“Sim!” cried Mabel, springing to the door, 
followed closely by Alick. ‘“ What is the mat- 
ter, Sim—what has hurt you?” she said, kneel- 
ing down by his side where he had crouched 
upon the grass. 

“O, Ise hurt right in here, sharp,” he said, 
holding his hand over his heart, and rolling back 
and forth.” 

“Hurt, how, Sim?” said Alick, tenderly, 
taking him gently by the shoulder. “Look up 
here, let me see your face ?” 

“The same poor simple creature that I saw by 
the river!” exclaimed Mr. Richards, coming 
forward. “Look up here, my good fellow, and 
tell me what the trouble is ?” 

At the sound of his voice, Sim raised his head, 
and then dropped it as quickly as though he had 
been shot. Mr. Richards bit his lip. 

“He hurts me, right in here,” groaned Sim, 
putting his hand over his heart again. “ He 
makes me aches he does.” 

“Ha, ha, ha! capital!” said Mr. Richards, 
to all appearances much amused by Sim’s novel 
explanation. 

“QO, nonsense, Sim,” said Mabel, softly, “ how 
could the gentleman hurt you while he was in the 
house and you out here?” 

“ His eyes hurts me, and I hears him and that 
hurts me,” cried Sim, shrinking away, his lank, 
slim figure bent up nearly double. 

Mabel turned her face to conceal a smile, but 
Alick looked grave and thoughtful. 

“T don’t like it,” he whispered, halt to him- 
self and half to her. 

“ Let me take the boy home in my carriage,”’ 
said Mr. Richards, pleasantly. “It is nothing 
more than fair, I am sure, if I have wounded 
him. By his appearance I should judge that I 
had shot an arrow through his heart. Does he 
often take to these strange freaks?” 

“T never saw anything like it, before,” an- 
swered Mabel, following Sim with her eyes as he 
dragged slowly along towards the road. 

“ Curse the idiot!’ Richards said, under his 
breath, as Sim stopped in the centre of the lawn 
and brandished his fists towards him. “I’m 
afraid hell force me to fight him,” he added, 





aloud, laughingly, as Mrs. Wheaton led the way | 


to the house. 

“Poor Sim!” said Mabel, “I wish I knew 
what troubled him.” 

At this Mr. Richards paused, and again sug- 

. 

gested the propriety of his driving him home in 
his carriage. 

“There can be no harm in making the trial,” 
Mabel answered. “Goto him, Alick, you can 
manage him best.” 


be troubled by what troubled him—but the next 
moment her mother called her to come in and 
see her uncle’s gifts, and for the time the thought 
was banished. 

When she entered the sitting-room, Mr. Rich- 
ards was standing with the beautiful shawl un- 
folded in his hands. 

“O, isn’t it splendid!’ Mabel exclaimed, 
running forward, and holding up the soft, heavy 
fringe, with her pretty fingers. ‘‘ Whoever saw 
any thing so rare before!” 

“Allow me!” said Mr. Richards, folding it 
about her shoulders. And then stepping back 
and fixing his eyes upon her face, he added, sig- 
nificantly —“ Beautiful, indeed, Miss Wheaton !” 

Mabel blushed redly. Like most women she 
was not averse to a prettily given compliment, 
but she was wholly unused to them; that could 
be seen very readily, by the way the sensitive 
color lingered in scarlet lines across her cheeks, 
dying away at last upon her white throat; and 
flashing up, even at its death, as we sometimes 
see an expiring light. 

“Tam pleased that you like it,” she said, by 
way of turning off the true meaning of his 
words. 

Mr. Richards smiled and drew her attention to 
a light gauzy scarf lying upon the table near by. 

“ Observe the fineness of its texture,” he said, 
folding the airy fabric in his hand, and covering 
it completely from sight by his fingers. Then 
he threw it, like a veil over her head, and its 
rosy length trailed over the rare colors of the 
splendid shawl. 

“O, you misty sunbeam !”’ Mabel exclaimed, 
with delight. “I thinkit a thousand times pret- 
tier than the shawl, mother! It looks, for all 
the world, like the thin gauzy mist that rises up 
from the river ona sunny morning. Whata 
fine taste my uncle must have, or, did you select 
these presents, Mr. Richards ?” 

Here was a compliment that competed suc- 


cessfully with his for a pre-eminence. It came 


| 80 saddenly upon him, that for a moment he 


could not think of a single word to reply. But 
he was not aman to beembarrassed by trifles. 
Words were his playthings at all times. : 

“Knowing for whom I was selecting them, I 
could not well help exereising to its full extent, 
the little taste with which I am blessed.” 

Mabel glanced up into his face. 

“ How did he know but what she was as ugly 
as an owl?” she thought herself. 

That night, after Mabel went to her chamber, 
she was distarbed and unhappy. She thought 
of Alick and the strange fancy he had taken; 
this together with the nnarconntable appearance 
of Sim, troubled her so that she could not sleep. 
All the while, she tried to assure herself of her 


foolishness by recalling the smooth, pleasant | 


words of Mr. Richards; his courteous, gentle- 
manly manner, and more than all, the fact, that 
he came to them as the friend of her uncle. As 
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UNION» 


she lay revolving these things in her mind, she 
fancied she heard a noise, like the ovening of a 
door in some of the out-buildings. 
strange, since every member of the family had 


been in-bed for hours, and everything was hush- | 


ed and quiet through the house. Slipping ona 
wrapper, she stole softly into the hall, down the 
stairs, and out of a side-door in the direction of 
the carriage-house. Listening at the door of 
this (there was but little fear in her composi- 
tion; besides she knew every turn about the 
place, indoors and out), she found everything 
silent within. She crept towards the large barn, 
near by, and as she did so, she thought she heard 
asly, stealthy step but afew yards from her. 


She looked sharply about her but there was no | 


one to be seen. 

Perhaps in this she was led more by instinct 
than reason, but she drew softly back and watch- 
ed and listened. Suddenly a light flashed from 
one of the upper windows, . One glance told her 
that it was from Mr. Richards’s room. She was 
startled a little by thisgbut she did not move from 
her post. At the further end of the carriage- 
house there was a window. She did not quite 
like to venture there, but she went as far as she 
dared. For her pains she heard the slightest 
noise within. Should she call for help? Some- 
thing told her to remain silent. She drew back 
a step or two. As she did so, some one sprang 
softly from the window to the ground. 

Some one! Mabel would have known that 
figure millions of miles away. Still she was 
frightened, and trembled violently. No one had 
ever known of the idiot boy’s straying so far 
from his home at such an hour. 

“Sim!” Mabel called in a whisper. 
I—Mabel—come !” 

But he did not heed her. Instead, he sprang 
with lightning-like rapidity away ; so noiselessly 
that she caught the sound of his footsteps but 
once. More puzzled than ever Mabel sought her 
room again, noticing first that Mr. Richards’s 
light had disappeared. 

[To BE CONTINUED.] 
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CURIOUS TRICK. 


We were once witnesses of a “ fact” quite as 
marvellous as eny of the table turnings. Ina 
friendly gathering, a gentleman, well known to 
us, produced a little skel cut out of card- 
board, which he undertook should dance oa the 
ground as long as he whistled. He seated him- 
self in the centre of the room, balanced the skel- 
eton a moment on his feet, and then began to 
whistle. To our great astonishment and amuse- 
ment, we saw the skeleton, completely unsup- 

orted, standing upright and dancing with 
udicrous energy. Inasmuch as no one imagined 
this to be produced by a spirit every one was 
eager to explain how the skeleton moved. Noth- 
ing could be more evident than that the skeleton 
was not touched by the whistler. Perhaps it 
was sustained by a magnet? No. Perhaps an 
invisible horse-hair was attached to the skeleton, 
and held between the teeth of the whistler? ‘To 
ascertain this, several of us passed our hands be- 
tween the skeleton and the gentleman ; but there 
was nothing there. In short, all our ingenuity 
failed to discover how the trick was pertormed ; 
and if we had been placed in a witness-box we 
might have been sworn that we saw a cardboard 
skeleton, totally unsupported, stand on the car- 
et and dance while a gentleman whistled to it. 

ut we should not have sworn that no physical 
agencies could have effected this; that would 
have been rather more than our evidence war- 
ranted ; the utmost we could have sworn to was, 
that we neither detected the agency nor con- 
ceived how the skeleton was moved.—Black- 
wood’s Magazine. 








PRETTY KEEN. 


A certain young lady, whose wit is only 
eclipsed by her beauty, was, on a certain ocea- 
sion the local point of admiration, and had more 
satellites than Saturn. Among the number who 
were only toohappy todo her the slightest pleas- 
ure, was Mr. A., a young man of the modern 
school of beauty, with a good deal of jewelry and 
a very little moustache, which by dint of much 
coaxing and petting, had just made its appear- 
ance upon his upper lip, in its most incipient 
and insipid stages. The young lady to whom we 
have reference, to test the gallantry of her ad- 
mirer, presented him with an almond and request- 
ed him to crack it for her. A., only too glad to 
do her bidding, and searching in vain for an 
other means, cracked it with his teeth and hand- 
ed it to his inamorata, when the following short 
but pointed dialogue ensued: “You have very 
sharp teeth,” remarked his teaser, dryly. “ Very 
sharp, I assure you,” replied Mr. A.” “ Would 
you believe it—when I was a boy, I used to 
amuse myself by biting off the heads of birds and 
chickens *’” “©, indeed, very probable,”  re- 
plied the lady, “1 could have guessed as much ; 
J think [see some of their down upon your lip !” 
Our informant adds that young A. struck a bee- 
line for a barber's shop, and has never since at- 
tempted to cultivate a moustache.— Philadelphia 

ress. 





CENTRAL HEAT OF THE EARTH. 


The rate of increase of heat is equal to one 
degree of Fahrenheit for every forty-tive feet of 
descent. Looking to the result of such a rate of 
increase, it is seen that at seven thousand two 
hundred and ninety feet from the surface the heat 
will reach two hundred and twelve degrees, the 
boiling point of water. At twenty-five thousand 
five hundred feet it will melt lead; at twemty- 
one miles melt gold; at seventy-four miles cast 
iron; at ninety-seven mile soft iron; and at one 
hundred miles from the surface al! will be fluid as 
water, a mass of seething and boiling rock in a 
perpetually molten state, doomed possibly never 
to be cooled or crystallized. The heat will ex- 
ceed any with which man is acquainted; it will 
exceed the heat of the electric spark, or the effect 
of a continued voltaic current. The heat which 
melts platina as if it were wax, is as ice to it. 
Could we visually observe its effects, our intel- 
lect would afford no means of measuring its in- 
tensity. Here is the region of perpetual tire, the 
source of earthquake and volcanic power.— Re- 
creative Science, 
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THE RULE OF THREE. 


This was | 
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DEAD MAN'S GASH, 


BY BDWARD 8. FITZGRKALD 


“ Whip-poor-will! — whip-poor-will ! x Aip-poor 
will!” 
The clear, shrill note, though coming appa 


rently from a considerable distance, was heard 
with perfect distinctness in the soft evening air 
A gentle swept through the 
romantic dell down which the sound was wafted, 
but it barely stirred the leaves enough to create 


western = breeze 


a golden skimmer where the setting sunbeams 
touched them. 

The ery of the whip-poor-will was no novelty, 
| certainly, in the upper region of South Carolina ; 
Sat an uninformed spectator might have thought 
so from the conduct of the very pretty girl who 
was the only human creature visible in any part 
of the landscape. The moment the sound reach- 
ed her ear, her blue eyes began to sparkle, and 
the color became several shades deeper on her 
ever-blooming cheek, while her whole person 
assumed the attitude of close and expectant at- 
tention. She waited to hear three successive 
Notes, succeeded by a pause, and then, with the 
step of a Camilla, she bounded away through 
the forest-glades, and stopped not till she reached 
the bank of a clear, cool, rapid stream, which 
came leaping down from the mountains to join 
the Saluda River, or rather to constitute a por- 
tion of its head waters. 

The attire of this woodland beauty was so 
simple that fashion could hardly be said to have 
anything to do with it. Still, there was that 
about it which marked a period far removed from 
tne present. It was the plain, homespun dress 
of a small farmer’s daughter, in the gloomy days 
of 1780, when South Carolina was a conquered 
province, swarming with predatory tory bands, 
whersver an excuse could be found for plunder. 

“ Whip-poor-will! whip-poor-will ! 
will!” 

This time the sound was mach nearer than 
before. Its echoes had hardly died away along 
the rocky margin of the stream, when the lassie 
herself put her finger to her mouth, and pursing 
her cherry-red lips in a peculiar fashion, re- 
peated the note with such musical accuracy that 
the bird itself might almost have envied its ex- 
traordinary perfection. It was a convenient 
signal, not likely to attract attention, and on that 
account often resorted to by the hard-pressed, 
persecuted whigs, at that dark period in the 
revolutionary history of the Southern provinces. 

Silence followed, for a minute or two, and then 
there came, bursting through the bushes, a stal- 
wart form, more than six feet high, with limbs 
of Herculean make, and handsome features, in 
which it was easy to read a jovial good humor 
and a bluff sincerity of purpose, which could 
hardly fail to win respect and confidence from 
every unprejudiced beholder. His dress, like 
the maiden’s, betokened but an humble position 
in the social scale, and had manifestly seen much 
hard service. But plain and unpretending as it 
was, few gorgeous uniforms have been more 
dreaded by hostile eyes. It was the dress of a 
non-commissioned officer of General Marion's 
guerillas. 

If you or I, reader, had been there at that mo- 
ment, we would have heard two or three little 
explosions, which might have been taken for 
cracks of a whip; but, as neither pedestrian 
maidens nor equestrian soldiers ever carry whips, 
the conclusion finally arrived at would probably 
be that the noise proceeded from the forcible ac- 
tion and reaction of a pair of human lips, 
brought suddenly into contact Such at least, 
would be a very plausible hypothesis. 

When this ph had subsided, a good 
deal of eager and rapid conversation followed, 
but carried on ina very low tone, and inaudible 
at the distance of more than a very few feet. 
After awhile, however, it"became louder and 
less hurried, and eventually assumed the pitch of 
ordinary talk. 

“ Now, Katie,” said the man, “ it is all settled 
just so; and the next time I come it will be to 
get ready for the wedding. You promise me 
me that if the British and tories are fairly driven 
out of this part of the country before Christmas, 
you will offer no more objections to my wishes, 
but quietly surrender as Mrs. Dan Handen "” 

“With the honors of war ?”’ 

“ Yes, indeed—drums beating and colors fly- 
ing—tongue wagging and ribbons fluttering. 
He would be a braver man than I that would 
try to put a stop to either the one or the 
other.” 

“Ah, me! I can’t keep myself in such spirits 
a8 you do, Dan.” 


whi p-poor- 





“Spirits? I've spirits enongh to make a whole 
army drunk, and ‘Bull Bivens’ into the bar- 
gain; and I'm going to be married on Christ- 
mas day, or before it, as sure as a gun—yes, as 
sure as a big cannon—or whole battery of ’em !"’ 


“ The British are not driven out of the country 
yet.” 


“ Yes, but they will be. If there is one red- 
coat left within fifty miles of the mountains on 
the first day of December, he may have Dan 
Harden's bushy head and whiskers for a yun- 
swab! They think they'll soon brush off Marion, 
and Sumpter, and Pickens, like so many mos 
quitoes; and then they'll have fall swing. Bat 
I tell you, Katie, there's « storm gathering in 
the mountains they little dream of. The hunt- 
ers of the border are up—the rifleman that never 





There are exceptions to every other rule, but 
the rule of three; that is never changed. As 
your income is to your expenditures, so will the 
amount of yourdebts be to your cash in hand, 
and your consequent ability to meetthem. Your 
furniture may be less showy than that of vour 
neighbor, but neyer mind. “Petter are cane-bot- 
tomed chairs and mahoyany tables that are paid 
for, than spring cushions and marble mantiesona | 
note of six months. Your coat may he less fash- | 
ionable than your neighbor's, but remember there | 
is a time for balancing the hooks, and every purse | 
has a bottom. So economize, and alwavs re- | 
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member the rule of three —Nae York S 
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Asa man is known by his associates, so we 
think may the character of the creditor be known 


by his attorney : the sharp employ the sharp.— 
erred, 7 | 


miss—all along the Tennessee and North Car 
olina line, and through Virginia to the Potomac, 
they have formed themselves into companies, and 
they are all sworn to the watch-word, ‘Liberty 


or Death.’ They have no doubt all met before 


| this time, and organized themerlves into one or 
| 
| more regiments ; and my only fear is that they 


will pounce upon Ferguson and ent him to pieres 
before have a chance to join them 
rifles and ammanition have been hid away al! 
slong the line of the mountains, even in this 
neighborhood.”’ 


Stores of 


“ But what is the use of that, when there is ne 
body to handle them' You know every man 
about here is a tory.” 


“ That's the very reason we have to hide the 
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terrible man! 

“Heaven grant that 1 may 
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owt for that bloody Hivens.” 

“Ti look out for him, you 
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will! whip-poor-will! whip-poor- 


® sound was much nearer than 
‘oes had hardly died away along 
rin of the stream, when the lassie 
tinger to her mouth, and pursing 

lips in a peculiar fashion, re- 
» with such musical accuracy that 
‘night almost have envied its ex- 
rfection. It was a convenient 
‘ly to attract attention, and on that 
resorted to by the hard-pressed, 
igs, at that dark period in the 
istory of the Southern provinces. 
wed, for a minute or two, and then 
rsting through the bushes, a stal- 
ore than six feet high, with limbs 
aake, and handsome features, in 
‘asy to read a jovial good humor 
neerity of purpose, which could 
win respect and confidence from 
diced beholder. His dress, like 
betokened but an humble position 
‘ale, and had manifestly seen much 
But plain and unpretending as it 
geous uniforms have been more 
rstile eyes. It was the dress of a 
med officer of General Marion’s 


reader, had been there at that mo- 
uld have heard two or three little 
vhich might have been taken for 
whip; but, as neither pedestrian 
juestrian soldiers ever carry whips, 
a finally arrived at would probably 
ise proceeded from the forcible ac- 
‘tion of a pair of human lips, 
‘nly into contact Such at least, 
ry plausible hypothesis. 
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and rapid conversation followed, 
n ina very low tone, and inaudible 
¢ of more than a very few feet. 
however, it*became louder and 


ad eventually assumed the pitch of 


tie,” said the man, “ it is all settled 
the next time I come it will be to 
v the wedding. You promise me 
British and tories are fairly driven 
rt of the country before Christmas, 
no more objections to my wishes, 
rrender as Mrs. Dan Handen ” 
honors of war?” 
ed—drums beating and colors fly- 
wagging and ribbons fluttering. 
a braver man than I that would 
a stop to either the one or the 


T can’t keep myself in such spirits 
in.” : 
lve spirits enough to make a whole 
and ‘Bull Bivens’ into the bar- 
a going to be married on Christ- 
efore it, as sure as a gun—yes, as 
cannon—or whole battery of ’em !”’ 
sh are not driven out of the country 


they will be. If there is one red- 
in fifty miles of the mountains on 
of December, he may have Dan 
hy head and whiskers for ‘a gun- 
think they'll soon brush otf Marion, 
, and Pickens, like so many mos- 
then they'll have fall swing. Bat 
\tie, there’s a storm gathering in 
> they little dream of. The hunt- 
ler are up—the ritleman that never 
gthe Tennessee and North Car- 
{ through Virginia to the Potomac, 
ved themselves into companies, and 
vorn to the watch-word, ‘Liberty 
hey have no doubt all met before 
organized themselves into one or 
‘8; and my only fear is that they 
on Ferguson and cut him to pieces 
achance to join them. Stores of 
iunition have been hid away all 
» of the mountains, even in this 











is the use of that, when there is no- 
ile them? You know every man 
a tory.” 

» very reason we have to hide the 
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guns. But there will be hands enough to use 
’em, when the time comes. You needn’t be the 
least bit afraid on that score. They ought by 
rights to have been carried through Jones’s Gap, 
and left*at the Cold Springs; but that infernal 
scamp, Bivens, and his cut-throats were in the 
Ll 

“O, Dan, Dan! Do you be careful, now! 
Great Heaven !—if you should fall in with that 
terrible man !” 

“Heaven grant that I may fall in with him, 
with not more than half a dozen of his blood- 
suckers to back him! I don’t wapt to boast, 
Katie, but there’s mighty few things would please 
me better than that. There’s an old grudge be- 
tween us, and he swears he'll have my head ; but 
you needn’t be the least afraid, for, with all his 
blustering, a bigger coward never breathed. I 
would have nabbed him long ago, but he never 
trusts himself out of sight of his men. He’s even 
afraid to sleep alone, and it’s not much wonder, 
after all the murders he has committed. But I 
am here chattering away like an old woman, 
when I ought to be travelling. I must go, 
Katie.” 

“ Where are you going to-night?” 

“To see my mother and little Frank. The 
old woman will be mighty glad when she hears 
that we have settled it about the wedding. I 
could bring hg no better news if I had found a 
gold mine dso I have, for that matter. 
Good-by, Katie!” 

“ Good-by, Dan, and do, for my sake, look 
out fur that bluody Bivens.” 

“Vii look out for him, you may be sure of 
that, Katie.” 

One long kiss, one passionate embrace, and 
the lovers parted. Meetings of this sort, in “ the 
times which tried men’s souls,” and women’s 
too, were not only few and far between, but for 
the most part of extremely short duration, when 
they did occur. 

The sun had long been down, but the bright 
“ harvest moon ”’ was high above the trees, and 
pouring a flood of light upon the forest glades, 
through which the young soldier took his way. 
He was a fine specimen of the true-hearted 
American yeoman, the “bone and sinew” of 
our glorious Revolution. 

Though his chivalrous, and even, reckless, 
bravery, had earned for him the n e of 
“ Dare-Devil Dan,” his heart was as tender as a 
girl’s; and this, with his frank and cordial bear- 
ing, and imperturbable good humor, had made 
him a general favorite in the army, both with 
officers and privates. He had made several of 
the northern campaigns, and had served with 
Marion ever since the organization of his corps. 

Dan’s bodily strength was quite as extraordi- 
nary us his courage, and the two together had 
enabled him to perform feats, which to this day 
are the admiration of the rising generation in 
many a southern home. No human being in 
the palmetto province was more cordially belov- 
ed by his friends, and detested by his foes, than 
Dan Harden. To-night, the young partisan 
was in such exuberant spirits, that he could hard- 
ly refrain from giving vent to them in some sort 
of wild extravagance. And yet he was in the 
heart of an enemy’s country, swarming with red- 
coats and tories, to whom no more acceptable 
present could be offered, than the head of “ Dare- 
Devil Dan.” But no thought of these things 
troubled his equanimity in the least, as he rode 
rapidly forward. His thoughts were with her 
who had been the pole-star of his hopes through- 
out his wild career, or else with his widowed 
mother, whom he loved better, if possible, than 
Kate Patterson, herself. 

The road was ashort one, and not many min- 
utes had elapsed before he had emerged from the 
thick belt of forest which surrounded his moth- 
er’s humble but comfortable abode. As he did 
so, a sight met his eyes which almost stilled the 
beating of his heart, bounding as it was a minute 
before, with love and happiness. 

His mother’s cottage was no longer there! A 
mass of lurid embers alone told where it had 
stood, and what had been its fate. But the be- 
loved inmate, where was she? And where was 
little Frank ¢ 

With a sinking of the heart, such as he had 
never felt before, Dan dashed the spurs madly 
into his horse’s flanks. ‘Tired as he was, the 
noble animal bounded away, carrying his master 
rapidly to meet a solution of the fearful problem. 

As he drew near the smoking ruins, his gaze 
was fixed upon them with such intensity, that an 
object which lay directly in his path escaped his 
notice till his horse actually stumbled over it. 
He recovered his footing with some difficulty, 
and then his rider wheeled him about, with a 
foreboding horror at his heart, to see what the 
obstruction was. 

A single glance sufficed to tell him, and the 
unhappy man reeled in his saddle, like a drunk- 
ard, as he exclaimed, in a hoarse, unnatural 
whisper, ‘It is my mother’s corpse !’”” 

The body was lying with the face towards the 
earth, but Dan was at no loss to recognize it. 
The gray hairs, now dabbled with blood, would of 
themselves have told him who it was. He raised 
it tenderly, and another spectacle of horror pre- 
sented itself, and sent another bolt of anguish 
deep into his tortured heart. 

Clasped to the maternal bosom, while in the 
convulsive throes of dissolution, lay his beloved 
little playmate, his fair-haired brother, Frank ; 
his blue veined temple all crushed and shattered, 
and his blood and brains bespattered upon his 
mother’s breast. It was a sight to melt a heart 
of stone. As Dan stood gazing upon it, he saw 
a dark object creeping across a narrow belt of 
moonlight, among the neighboring trees. 

“Halt!” he shouted, in a voice, which his 
mother herself, if living, would not have 


recognized. 

The dark figure stopped, and Dan advanced 
towards it. An old negro woman, with shiver- 
ing frame, and chattering teeth, and eyes dilated 
with terror, stood before him He led her out 
into the bright moonlight, and though his face 
was still in shadow, a look of recognition soon 
began to relax her half-paralyzed features, while 





she exclaimed : | 
“Hebben bress your soul and body, Marss | 
Dan—is dat you?” 








“ Aunt Winnie—” 

The voice had such an unnatural and sepul- 
chral hollowness, that it caused the old woman 
to start, and tremble more violently than before ; 
but, withont noticing it, apparently, Dan contin- 
ued—“ who has done this ¢” 

“O, Marss Dan, de—” 

The poor creature could say no more. The 
tears, which the very extremity of her grief and 
terror had hitherto suppressed, now broke forth 
in torrents, and for a long time she could utter 
nothing but sighs and groans, and half articulated 
ejaculations, of that pious character, which ex- 
treme suffering so often calls forth from the 
southern negro. 

Dan shel no tear, nor did he utter a single 
word, till old Winnie had, in some degree, com- 
posed herself, when he repeated the question : 

“ Who has done this?” 

“©, Marss Dan!” sobbed Winnie, “ it was 
dat horriful villyan—dey call him Bull Bivens, 
but I raly do believe he’s de ole debil hisself. I 
don’t think no human could ever a done as he 
done. He had two or three dozen of his wicked 
varments with him, an’ he was a huntin’ arter 
you, Marss Dan, an’ he peared to think dat you 
was hid somewhars ’bout here, an’ dat ole mis- 
tiss could tell him whar, if she wanted to. An’ 
when she done tol’ him how ’at she didn’t know 
nuffin *bout whar you was, an’ hadn’t even seen 
you, he jumped at her, he did, and roared out: 

“You lie! you old she-rebel! I'll soon find 
a way to make you open your mouth, you infer- 
nal she-witch !’ 

“ An’ wid dat he done catch her by de long 
gray hair, an’ pulled it wid all his might. Poor 
ole mistiss, she neber hollered de leastest mite, 
only groaned a little. 

«Wont you tell now? Bivens bawled out. 
Ole mistiss she said how ’at she couldn’t tell 
what she didn’t know. Dat made de tory debil 
more furiouser nor eber, an’ he done catch her 
by de th’oat, an’ squeezed it, till her face was 
mos’ as black as mine is. 

“Will you tell now? he screamed. Poor 
ole mistiss couldn’t say nothin’. She could only 
shake her head. Den Bivens, he done got more 
oudacious still, an’ he ript, an’ tore, an’ stompt, 
an’ foamed at de mouth like a mad dog, an’ den 
he done swore ’at he’d kill her on de spot, ef she 
didn’t tell him what she neber knowed, no more 
nor he did. I do believe in my heart he would 
a strangled her, but little Marss Frank he’d been 
up stairs an’ got your big pistols, an’ he came up 
an’ held one of ’em close to Bivens’s head, an’ 
said : 

“ «Let go my mother, or I'll blow your brains 
out!’ 

“ ¢Wring that young bantam’s neck, will you ?” 
hollered Bivens. But, before dey could tech 
him, little Franky done pulled de trigger. Biv- 
ens tarned as white as a sheet, but de pistol done 
snapt, else it would akilled him, sartain. He let 
ole mistess go, an’ runned an’ got his rifle, an’ 
put it to his shoulder to shoot Marss Frank, but 
it want loaded. He cussed an’ swore, terrible ; 
an’ den he done catch his gun by de uppermost 
part, and swung it round his head, an’ run at 
Marss Franky, roarin’ like a mad bull. Ole 
mistiss saw him comin’, an’ she done run up to 
little Frank, an’ catch him in her arms, jist as de 
rifle come down on de poor chile’s head. It 
done cut dat terrible gash in his temple, an’ den 
it glanced off like, an’ struck ole mistiss on de 
back o’ de head. Poor little Franky done fell 
dead at wunst. Mistiss done fell too, but she 
lived long enough to hug de dead chile to her 
bosom ; an’ she tried to kiss him too, but her 
stren’th guv way, an’ she trembled like, all ober, 
an’ den she done fell back, dead, still holdin’ lit- 
tle Franky tight in her arms. 

“ All dat time, one of de men had holt o’ me; 
but jist at dat minute somebody hollored out 
‘she’s dead !’ an’ de man he done bent hisself 
forrard to look, an’ I done slipt away outer his 
hands, an’ hid in de bushes. It Was beginnin’ 
to git dark, an’ dey didn’t look for me much, an’ 
dey was too busy stealin’ eberything dey could 
lay deir hands on, an’ settin fire to de house, an’ 
all dat—but, hebenly Marster! bressed Sabiour! 
what is de matter wid you, Marss Dan ?” 

Well might the old woman cry out. If the 
most intimate of Harden’s daily associates had 
seen him at that moment, he would hardly have 
recognized him. He had continued standing in 
such a position that his face was shaded from 
the light of the moon; but a slight change in 
his position now brought the light full upon him, 
so that Aunt Winnie, for the first time, obtained 
a fair view of his features. His countenance was 
absolutely livid, and his smooth, open brow 
corrugated into a scowl almost demoniacal, while 
the eyes, which she had been accustomed to see 
twinkling with perennial good humor, were in- 
jected with blood, and fixed in a tearless, stony 
stare, which was truly fearful to behold. 

Of the jovial, careless, but kind-hearted young 
man, whose handsome, pieasant face she had so 
loved to look upon, not one vestige remained. 
It seemed to her superstitious fancy as if some 
evil spirit had taken possession of his mortal 
frame, and she shrank in terror from his side. 

As she finished her narrative, she expected 
some terrible burst of passion to follow it. But 
she was mistaken. Dan did not open his lips— 
did not even stir from the spot where he stood. 
This apparent calmness greatly surprised her, 
but her astonishment changed to awe, as the 
frown on his brow grew deeper and deeper, and 
his whole face assumed an expression more un- 
natural than ever—more terrible than anything 
she had ever seen in a human visage before. 

At length, with a single groan, which seemed 
to issue from the inmost depths of his bereaved 
and lacerated heart, he kneeled and kissed the 
cold lips of his mother and brother. He then 
bared his fore-arm, and immersed it in a crimson 
pool, in which the blood of the two victims had 
mingled ; after which, he mounted his horse and 
rode rapidly away. 





As we have already remarked, the tory lead- 
er, Baxter Bivens, was familiarly known as 
“Bull Bivens;” and well did he merit the 
sobriquet. His head, neck and forehead, his 
brawny breast, back and shoulders, were all of a 
genuine bovine formation ; and his headstrong, 
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sinence” of being the most thoroughly dreaded 














overbearing, brutish disposition was as bull-like | 
as any of his physical attributes. Of all the tory 
partisans of the day, he enjoyed the “bad em- 


and detested. In military prowess he had many 
superiors, but in pure unadulterated wickedness, | 
he stood without a rival, and his followers were | 
“ birds of a feather,” worthy of their leader. 
The night after the exploit above mentioned, | 
Bivens and his gang slept at the house of Major | 
Withers, a well known tory officer, whence | 
they started in the morning, soon after sunrise, | 
! 
| 


intending to join a detachment of Tarleton’s 
corps, some twenty-five or thirty miles farther to 
the south. The march was slow, and somewhat | 
toilsome, for the only road by which they could | 
travel led them through an extremely rough, | 
mountainous and rocky region. | 

As they were climbing through one of the 
many rugged passes with which the road abound- 
ed, it was suddenly reported that one of their | 
number was missing: and the report was soon 
confirmed by the appearance of the absent man’s 
horse with the saddle vacated. 

“Hillo! What has become of Roberts?” 
was the anxious inquiry along the line of the 
wondering guerillas. 

“ Here, ve miscreants! Here’s your comrade !”” 
shouted a hoarse voice, apparently above their 
heads. 

All eyes were turned upward, and there was 
Dan Harden, perched upon a rocky pinnacle, to 
the right of the path, and holding at arm’s length, 
in his powerful grasp, the luckless straggler, 
whom he had recently captured. The place 
where Dan stood was wholly inacessible from 
that part of the road. It was not out of the 
reach of a bullet, however, and a score of rifles 
were instantly levelled at the daring whig. But 
after a second glance, they were all afraid to 
pull their triggers, for the writhing form of Rob- 
erts was directly in front of the target, almost 
covering it. 

“ Hear me, Baxter Bivens!” cried Dan, in 
the same hoarse, hollow tone. “ Do you know 
what makes this arm so red? It is dyed with 
the blood of my mother and my little brother ; 
and I have sworn, by Almighty God, never to 
wash it till I have dipped it in another red stream, 
hot from your own black heart!” 

With a fearful oath, Bivens raised his rifle and 
fired at the speaker. The butlet entered Rob- 
erts’s heart, and killed him instantly. With a 
savage laugh, Harden hurled the body at Biv- 
ens’s feet, and at the same instant disappeared - 
among the crags, where it was useless to attempt 
to follow him. 

“Never mind,” said Bivens, who tried to laugh, 
but only grinned horribly a ghastly smile ; “let 
the cussed rebel go. He’s such an infernal fool 
he’s sure to put his head into a halter before long. 
I'd give ten pounds to have the hanging of him, 
but if I don’t have the luck to do it, somebody 
else soon will.” 

“T wish you had him now, captain. Dare- 
Devil Dan’s a tough customer, and may give us 
trouble before we catch him. He would attack 
us, certain, if he could finy bug half a dozen men 
to back him, anywhere about here.” 

“ But that’s just what he can’t do, anywhere 
about here. I wish he would try it, and give us 
a chance to nab him.” 

Roberts’s body was thrown into a gully, and 
hastily covered with rocks and a little loose earth, 
after which the banditti pursued their march. 
The country became wilder and more broken at 
every step, till they reached a spot where the 
road for some yards was completely hemmed in 
by high rocks, which the foot of the chamois 
could hardly have scaled, leaving barely room 
enough, in many places, for horsemen to pass in 
single file. 

Soon after the horsemen had entered this de- 
file, a noise like a thunder-clap, which made the 
very earth tremble beneath their feet, arrested 
their steps. All eyes were simultaneously turn- 
ed to the heavens—but not a cloud was to be 
seen. It could not have been thunder, and a 
second glance revealed the truth. A rock of im- 
mense magnitude, which overhung the defile, 
had been loosened by a blast of gunpowder, and 
precipitated into it, from a height of nearly a 
hundred feet. 

“Aha, Master Dan!” cried Bivens, “you 
thought you'd grind us all to powder—did you? 
A miss is as good as a mile, my dear friend. 
We’re all alive and kicking, still, and we’re go- 
ing to tighten your neckcloth, yet, before we die 
—you may take my word for that.” 

A fearfully unnatural laugh replied to this bra- 
vado, and the blood of the listeners ran cold as 
it died away among the echoes of the glen. The 
tory leader attempted to laugh defiantly in his 
turn, but it was a miserable failure, and his cheek 
grew paler than ever, as the counterfeit chuckle 
stuck in his throat. 

As they approached the end of the rocky gorge, 
it became too contracted to admit more than one 
at atime, and inthis manner they climbed the 
steep ascent with which it terminated. The fore- 
most man had arrived within a few feet of the 
open ground beyond, when a sharp crack was 
heard, and he fell from his saddle, with a bullet 
in his brain, while the riderless horse pressed for- 
ward with accelerated speed, and being unmo- 
lested, was soon out of sight. 

The second man of the troop was close behind, 
and reached the spot where the other had fallen, 
almost immediately. A second crack was heard, 
and he, too, fell from his horse. 





“Forward! Quick!” cried Bivens, frem be- 
hind—“ catch the rascal before he has time to 
load again! He can’t have more than them two 
shote !”’ 

They did press forward, with all possible ra- 
pidity, but the third man who reached the fatal 
spot was slain, lke the others, and the fourth 
shared a similar fate. The tories could not im- 


agine whence all these murderous shots could 
come, and they fell back in dismay. But it 
availed them nothing. Two or three times each 
minute the terrible report was heard, and with | 
every one a guilty soul sped to its final doom. 
A thin blue wreath of smoke was seen curling up 
among the rocks above their heads, and all ghe | 
rifles of the party were aimed at the spot and | 
discharged. The bullets rattled among the rocks, | 


| ed to live 


but still the fatal crack was heard, and still the 
tories bit the dust. 

An overmastering panic now seized the sar. 
vivors, and they all turned and fled, by the way 
they came. By this time, however, the narrow 
passage was almost choked up with dead men, 
and horses, which greatly impeded their flight, 


| and still the ballets flew from above, and added 


another, and another, and another, to the ghast- 
ly pile ofthe slain. Every few seconds the death 


| knell sounded for some one of that swaying, 


struggling band. 

At length, however, those who were left of 
them reached the entrance of the narrow passage, 
beyond which they might be sure of safety. Byt 
they were fearfully disappointed. Now, tor the 
first time, they saw what Dan's object was, in 
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sprang on behind him, aud started off at a full 


| gallop 


| evening before. 


precipitating the rocky avalanche into the narrow ] 


gorge behind them. The enormous mass had 
blocked it up entirely, and cut off all possibility 
of a retreat in that direction, and so they were 
hemmed in on every side. 4 

Pale and panic-struck, the doomed wretches 
knew not which way to turn, or what to do. 
Some ran back towards the rocks from which 
the murderous bullets were flying, as if from 
some inexhaustible magic reservoir : but it was 
only to meet their fate sooner. Some tried to 
scale the rocky mass which had been hurled trom 
above, and occasionally they would succeed in 
climbing up for a yard or two; but sooner or 
later they were picked off, like squirrels, by the 
fatal balls. Some tried to shelter themselves be- 
hind the horses, or the bodies of the slain ; but 
the mysterious missiles, descending almost per- 
pendicularly, were sure to find them out. 

Ot the frightened horses, one or two were shot, 
but nearly all escaped into the open country, be- 
ing of course allowed to pass out lested 


Somethiag more than hour's hand riding 
broaght them to the still smoking ruins of the 
cottage which had been Mrs. Harden's. Every 
thing remained precisely as it had been left the 
Poor old Aunt Winnie had 
gone to seek Kate Patterson and another veygh 
bor, but she was in such a cenditiom that she 
could hardly craw! halfa mile in an hour 

When they reached the spot where the corpses 


| of his mother and brother lay, Dan dismounted, 


and dragged his captive after him. The bovine 
giant was like a child in his grasp, and never 
offered to make the slightest resistance, but as 
soon as the gag was removed from his mouth, 
fell at Dan's feet, and as he grovelled in the dust 
before him, begged, entreated, prayed for his life, 
in every phase of abject sapplication of which 
the English language is capable. 

Dan paid not the slightest attention to him, 
but stern and impassive as Nemesis berself, drag- 
ged him to the spot where the corpses lay, and 
there, with a sharp knife, cut his throat from ear 
to ear, and bathed his naked arm in the warm 
blood as it spouted over the bodies. It was a 
savage deed, but the deed of a poor, unlettered 
man, who had greatly loved and greatly suffered, 
and whose kindly heart nothing short of so foul 
a wrong could have driven to so fierce an act of 
bloody retribution. 
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Finally, of the nineteen human beings who en- 
tered that ‘valley of the shadow of death,’ not 
one was to be seen alive; and from that day to 
this, the place thus baptized in blood, has borne 
anew name. An Irishman, named Kelly, whose 
cabin was the only dwelling within five or six 
miles of the spot, always called the narrow canon 
the “ Gash,”? and the pass had been known for 
many years as “ Kelly’s Gash.’”’ But ever after 
the bloody day of which we have been tracing 
the history, it was called “ Deap Man's Gasu ;” 
and it is so called now. 

When all had become quiet, the grim visage 
of Dare-Devil Dan rose above the breast-work 
of loose rocks which he had erected, and through 
the loop-holes of which he could commend the 
entire passage. Behind this breast-work were 
some twenty or thirty rifles (uf that famous 
Deckard pattern which did such noble service at 
King’s Mountain), which he had conveyed to 
the spot from one of the secret depots already al- 
luded to, which fortunately happened to be near 
the “Gash.” Most of them were now empty, 
having been discharged as fast as he could pick 
them up and put them to his shoulder. 

By acircuitous path, Dan now descended to 
the scene of slaughter. The terrible frown was 
still on his brow, and his face, now begrimmed 
with gunpowder, looked wilder and fiercer than 
ever. He passed slowly down the defile, cbunt- 
ing the dead as he went along. At length he 
stopped opposite to one whom he recognized as 
one of Bivens’s most brutal and unscrupulous 
minions. Something in the appearance of the 
face attracted his attention, and he gave the pros- 
trate form a shove with the toe of his boot, par- 
tially turning it over. 

“Mercy! Merey! For God Almighty’s sake, 
mercy !” cried the man, who was evidently un- 
hurt, and who now speedily assumed the sitting 
posture. 

Without opening his lips, Dan drew a pistol 
from his belt, and shot him through the heart. 
It was doubtless the first time in his life, that 
Dan Harden had been appealed to for mercy in 
vain. Butthe Dan Harden of happier days was 
now no more. No one possessed by nature more 
of the “ milk of human kindness” than he; but 
it now seemed curdled, and turned to gall, to the 
very bottom of his half-broken heart. 

Counting this last victim, there were eighteen 
corpses—where was the nineteenth? That nine- 
teenth was the one above all which he most de- 
sired to see, for it was Bivens himself, and with- 
out Bivens, his victory would not be worth the 
winning. 

After a minute and careful search through the 
whole place, no Bivens was to be seen. What 
could have become of him? For a moment, 
Dan actually believed that his patron, the devil, 
had, in some miraculous manner, enabled him to 
escape. 

Greatly disappointed, he was slowly leaving 
the spot, but suddenly he stopped and gazed in- 
tently at the carcass of a dead horse, while a 
transient gleam of ferocious joy illamined his 
features. A portion of the animal’s bowels seem- 
ed to be protruding from the body. A single 
rifle-ball could not have done that, especially as 
upon further examination it was found that the 
whole contents of the abdomen were found lying 
partly under the horse, and partly between it 
and another dead one. 

Being pretty well satisfied of the true state of 
the case, Dan rolled the disembowelled beast 
over on his back, thrust his hand into the abdom- 
inal cavity, and drew ont, by the nape of the 
neck, all covered with blood and filth, the burly 
carcase of Ball Bivens. 

The big savage, with all his fiendish ferocity, 
bragging and bluster, was but a miserable 
Poltroon at heart. He was unhurt, and he hada 
brace of loaded pistols in his belt; but nothing 
was further from his intentions, than the idea of 


| using them. On the contrary, he fell on his 


knees, and begged pathetically for his life. He 
was willing to do anything, to suffer anything, 
to submit to anything, if he could only be allow- 
Life, life, his precious life, was all he 
asked. He would assassinate Tarleton, he would 
poison Cornwallis, and leave his wife in Dan's 
hands as a hostage—only let him live! 

A smile of ineffable contempt was the only re- 


' ply he could get from his captor, who took a 


strong cord from his pocket, gagged his prisoner, 
and tied his hands behind him. He then led 
him away to the spot where he had left his horse, 
a powerful black charger, fore ed Bivens to mount, 





power, These leaves chewed in moderate 
doses of from four to six grains excite the nervous system, 
and enable those who use them to make great muscular 
exertion, and to resist the eflects of an unhealthy climate, 
imparting & sense of cheerfulness and happiness. In 
larger doses coca would occasion fever, hallucination, de- 
lirium. Its exciting power over the heart is twice that of 
coffee, four times that of tea. The Indians of Bolivia and 
Peru travel four days at @ time without taking food, 
their ouly provision consisting in m little bag of coca. It 
is regularly given to the men who work in the silver 
mines. 





Extraordinary Fortitude resulting in Death. 

Mr. Mease, of Hutton Kudby, England, had his arm 
dreadfully mangled by the machinery in his own mill, re- 
cently. Allowing no one to go home to tell his wife of 
the accident, he calmly concealed his arm, and walked 
home himself, afraid the shock to bis partner would be as 
terious as the accident to himself. He walked into the 
house in his usual calm manner, took down a book, and 
commenced reading it for a minute or two, and then 
gradually broke the matter to his wife. By-and-by sur- 
gical assistance was procured, and Mr. Mease Lore up 
with his pain until the operation was performed, when he 
fell into a deep swoon and soon after expired. 


A valuable Relic. 

The compass which was used by Koger Williams in bis 
journey when banished from Massachusetts is, or was re- 
cently, in the poasession of Mra. Harriet Brown, of Provi- 
dence. It is made of brass, nearly three inches in diame- 
ter, containing the needie, and a point exhibiting the 
points of the compass. On the top is fastened a small 
sun dial. With this Williams directed his steps through 
the wilderness and snows of winter in 1687, suffering from 
the intense cold and constant huoger. The little relic 
bas been remarkably well preserved, and was used in a 
recent survey of the burial-ground of the Williams family. 





A man almost killed by a Corpse. 

A gentleman recently visited the hospital in Downie- 
ville, California, to witness @ post-mortem examination. 
He consented to assist the steward to bring the subject 
down stairs. He took the feet, and holding them oue in 
each hand, started down the stairs, the steward following 
with the headend. The man stumbled and his hands 
came down. The legs of the dead man spread and shut 
again, clamping his neck, and he feli to the bottom of the 
Stairs, fainting, bestridden by the corpse. It required all 
the ives in the i jon to bring him to. 





A curious Epitaph. 

Ono one face of the pedestal of the Guards’ Memorial 
Monument, just erected at the foot of Waterloo Piace, 
London, is the following inscription : 

“To those who fell 
by 
Their Comrades.” 
“Does this mean,” writes a correspondent of a London 
paper, ‘that the deceased fell by the hands of their com- 
Trades, or by the weapons of tueir comrades, or by the 
side of their comrades?” 
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THE WELCOME GUEST. 
This is the title of # large and brilliant family paper 
whieh bas just entered upon its third volume t is in- 
tended, a# ite name indicates, for the Home Cimcie, and 
its individuality consists in ite forming just such a jour- 


nal as any father, brother, or friend would introduce to 
the fireside. 


ENTIRELY ORIGINAL, 
each number complete in itself, and being of the mam- 
moth sise, it affords a vast amount of entertaining read- 
ing. No coutinued stories are introduced, nor adver- 
tixements admitted; so that the object of the greatest 
Variety and completeness is attained. It is printedin that 
favorite aud convenient shape. the Foto Form, presen 
in each number thirty-two large columns of orgiuei an 
really 


CHOICE AND DELIGHTFUL READING. 


This journal is full to the brim each week of finely 
written stories, sketches, adventates. biographies of em! 
bent men and of famous women, prose and poetic gems 
all that is worthy of note in the forvign and domestic 
news, gossip of the day, «parkiing gems fram new books, 
and wit and humor, forming & mort captivating weekly 
melange. The plan of ite issue renders it 


A GREAT FAVORITE 


everywhere, north, south, east and weet It bs entirely 
neutral in polities. and all sectiomal and sectarian mat- 
ters, preferring to mnake itself a Watcoms Gunet to each 
and all, rather than to indutge in jarring discussions No 
vulgar word of line will ever sully ite fair pages, which 
address thetuselves to the leet taste and appreciation of 
every one In all respects it ix 


FRESH AND BEAUTIFUL, 


the whole design being from original plans. intended to 
introduce to the public « corpse of Sew asp setuuast 
WRITERS , and it will follow the iead of no other journa) 
that is published It presents a chaste and elegant head 
ing, and i* printed upon heavy. fine white paper, ono 
rich, clear font of type, cast expressly for it. Theos 
forming of 


THE WELCOME GUEST, 

a charming visitor for any family iu the land. Im the od- 
itorial conduct of the paper. a corps of indy comtribeters 
are organised, af Well as Severn steriing writers of the 
other sex, and it it promised that po weekly journal in 
the world shall excel it in pleasing variety, and the uni- 
versa! interest of each surcersive terue 

Owning one of the cidest and largest newspaper extah/ 
lithments in the United States. the subsrriter possesses 
unlimited facilities which ensure the completeness and 
excellence of this mammoth weekly jeorns) 

TERMS —INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE 
Own ®ceeckisca esecene 66020 - s2 
Two Scpecnmmens oe e ‘ F 2% 
Brz Supscnipees . . ereve » a 
Twsire Spec am@ens (and one to getter-up of club) 16 Go 
SINGLE COPIES FOUR CENTS 

Tes Pisce oF ore Union and Tax Wacoms Geusy 
be sent together for @2 0 year tans 

M.M. BALLOU, Publisher and Proprietor. 
2; Winter Btreet, Boston, Mase 
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(Written for The Yiag of our Unian,) 
PRESS ON. 


BY WILLIE WARE. 
Presson! 0, falter not, 
Thou pilgrim on life’s road; 
Gird faiths armor on, 
Shoulder now thy load! 


If thorns lurk beneath 
The flowers along the way, 
‘Press on, press on, there ‘ll 
Dawn a brighter day. 


Tf clouds hang o'er thee, 
Despairing do not be, 

For silver linings to each cloud 
Ere long thine eyes will see. 


Press on, and when thy feet 
Are firm upon the goal, 

Thou wilt appreciate the toil, 
And joy will fill thy soul. 





[Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


THE AMBITIOUS POLICEMAN, 





BY W. L. MERRIAM. 


Scexe—Station-House. Time—Morning. 

“ Well, Fag, what’s up ?” 

“Eh?” 

“ What's up?” 

“Don’t hit a fellow so hard on the back !” 

“ Or your back will be up, eh ?” 

“Don’t impose on Fag’s good nature. If he 
hasn’t made any important arrest since he has 
been on the roll, which is now nearly a year, I 
suppose, for one, that itis because he is lying in 
wait for something big; and don’t trouble hiim- 
self about small fry offenders, like the most of us.” 

“Ha, ha!” laughed half a dozen policemen. 

“Q, Fag knows what he knows, if he does 
look a little sleepy. He don’t say much, but he 
thinks the more.” 

“ Catch a weasel asleep,” chimed in another. 

“ Still sow sucks all the milk.” 

“ Fag is deep—deep as a well. He thinks so 
much that he can’t see a fight, or a thief, ora 
drunken fellow.” 

“ They don’t dare to come in his way.” 

“That aint it, neither. He is too humane to 
make an arrest, without awful provocation.” 

“ Wouldn’t arrest an incendiary, unless he 
burnta church.” 

“ Ought to belong to some benevolent society.” 

“ Keeps his uniform clean. But he’s in love. 
Who is she, Fag ?” 

“O, don’t bother,” replied Fag, blushing. 

“Don’t interrupt his schemes. He’s plotting 
something—something grand—you may depend. 
T’'d like to be let into the secret, Fag ; help you, 
and go halves in the glory.” 

Fag, posed, muttered something about “ many 
a true word spoken in jest ;” and all his brother 
stars laughed heartily at him again, before dis- 
persing to their several beats. 

“Good, Fag, good. You'll come out bright 
yet. You'll come right side up with care.” 

“ Let me put a flea in yourear,” whispered one, 
audibly. ‘“There’s an old woman in River 
Street who sells three apples fora cent. Must 
have stolen ’em. Keep an eye on her. Good 
morning. Come home safe.” 

And the patrol departed in high glee, like the 
hearty, good-humored body of man-snatchers that 
they were. Fag called one of them back. 

“ Posh,” said he, with a rueful face, “ you’re a 
man of serious mind—some sense.” 

“Thank you; Fag.” 

“I want some advice.” 

“ Welcome to all I can give.” 

“How many years have you been on the 

lice 2”? 

“ Five, next January.” 

“ You're a man of long experience in the busi- 
ness, and can afford to give me a hint or two.” 

“Any scheme that you’ve got in mind I shall 
be happy to forward.” 

“Tknew you would!” exclaimed Fag, grasp- 
ing his hand hopefully ; “but,” he added, with 
an ashamed look—‘‘I ha’n’t got any. Can’t 
you give me an idea?” 

“Q, you want an idea, do you ?” 

“ You see how they all laugh at me.” 

“And you wish to be put on the track, to dis- 
tinguish yourself, and stop the fun?” 

“ That’s it, precisely. Iam ambitious, even 
if I haven’t been lucky. What shall I do?” 

Posh was a broken reed for Fag to lean upon. 
Posh was a sober-sided man. But he was a dry 
wag. His fun never moistened his eye. He 
laughed without a smile, whatever was the joke. 

“ Of course,” said he, “Fag, you know all 
about when to make ordinary arrests, whether 
you make them or not. You want, as I under- 
stand it, hints regarding extraordinary ones, 
which require unusual ingenuity to ferret out, 
and pursue with success, to get your name up.” 

“ That’s just it.” 

“ Lend me your John Anderson.” 

Fag handed him a paper of tobacco, and Posh 
helped himself, and forgot to return it—he was so 
deep in thought. 

“You might distinguish yourself in the pro- 
jected sign and lumbered up sidewalk business, 
if you followed it up without fear or favor; but—” 

* That don’t require any genius.” 

“That’s true—only pluck. You might—let 
me see—you might devote your attention to 
cruelty to animals—wateh unlawful amounts of 
load iful whippings—small feed and 
poor shelter—and get half a dozen drivers on a 
etring at once ; and then give the items, for smart 
paragraphs, to the reporters, on the day when the 
men were hauled up; and you could easily per- 
suade the papers to say—in view of the humane 
movement—‘ It was reserved for that faithful 
officer, Policeman Fag, to hunt up and bring to 
punishment these inhuman creatures, as a warn- 
ing example to all similar offenders, etc.’ And 
why not try that ?” 

“That would be good. Tell me something 
else. ©, you tell me what to do, and I’m bound 
to put it through! Leave me alone for that.” 

“An idea I’ve had for a long time you might 
use. Get jolly among the loafers, and tell them 
you're one of’em. You might trap a good thing 
that way, after you got into their confidence. 
Or take a pawnbroker in tow, and by threats, or 
getting into his good graces, get a clue to some 
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with him. That, I think, would be an enormous 
idea.” 

“IT think it would! Tell me something 
more.” A 

“If you want todo a little in the youthful 
panic line—easy—just watch the junk-shops, and 
arrest two or three score of boys and girls on 
suspicion of stealing what they sell there. It 
would make a howling rumpus at any rate; and 
whether they were convicted or let off, people 
would make a great inquiry who you were; and 
you'd get the name of being vigilant.” 

“That's good. Tell me something more.” 

“ Offer your special secret protection to some 
low, vagabond kind of grog-shop keeper, in ex- 
change for useful information about any rogues 
who visit his place. If you aint afraid of a 
broken head, you might do nobly in that line. 
Tell him you’re above simple dranks, and are 
determined to strike high, and will befriend him 
in any extremity.” 

“And that’s a happy thought. Mueh obliged, 
Posh. Don’t say anything about what you’ve 
told me. In two or three days, you'll see that 
Fag—your obliged and grateful friend, Fag—has 
made his mark, somewhere.” 

And the two stars parted, to shoot along their 
appointed courses. 

“He had better leave well alone,” muttered 
Posh, looking after Fag. ‘Ambition should be 
made of sterner stuff, as Shakspeare says. He’ll 
getenough of it. I’ll send Joe Bellwing to him, 
in disguise.” 

“Might be made chief in a few years!” 
thought Fag, as he sauntered his rounds. “T’ll 
keep my eyes and ears open and improve on 
Posh.” 

In the evening, as he was passing under a 
market awning, the shadow of which darkened 
the faces of all pedestrians crowding along be- 
neath it, Fag was accosted by a seedy-looking 
stranger, with heavy moustache and whiskers, 
and green spectacles. 

The man paused in front of him. 

“ Mr. Fag, can I have a few words with you?” 

“ Certainly, sir.” 

The man drew him aside to a closed “ coffee 
and cake ” stand. 

“What Isay must be in confidence. I can 
disclose to you many valuable secrets.” 

“Tf you tell me of any offender, I shall feel 
it my duty to make an arrest,” said Fag, with 
dignity. 

“It might not be for your interest to do so 
at once,” said the stranger. ‘If I choose, I can 
keep my secrets to myself, or for some other 
officer, who is not more nice than wise.” 

“ Tell me first, and then I’ll see.” 

“ Only on one condition. Promise that what- 
ever I tell you, you will never arrest me, if you 
can possibly avoid it. Otherwise, I shall leave 
you no wiser than you are now.” 

Fag hesitated, but finally agreed. 

“ You must know, then, that I have been in 
this country only about six months; I am a 
London cracksman; but I am well posted in 
this city, nevertheless. 1 want to put youon the 
track @f a chap who has done me an injury. If 
you work your card right, you are sure to make 
capital out ofthe affair. Do you know the Ship 
and Sandwich ?” 

“ Three squares from here, down cellar? Yes.” 

“ Kept by Jack Blufftop.” 

“1 know it well.” 

“ Change your dress, so that nobody will know 
you, and go and stay there; drinking occasion- 
ally, to avoid suspicion. If you see a man with 
ared nose, a very red nose, mark him! He will 
be sure to be there before you have been there 
long, and I say, mark him! Let the red nose be 
your guide; for it will be a beacon-light to lead 
you to distinction.” 

“Suppose I do watch him, what shall I do 
then ?”’ inquired Fag, dubiously. 

“ Watch all his movements. Watch the most 
trifling. Trifles are of the utmost importance 
sometimes. Take a note-book with you, and 
when nobody sees you, mark him down! Write 
what he says, who he says it to, who he talks 
longest with, who most familiar with, what he 
drinks, how often, and what effect it has on him.” 

“That’s easy enough. But what then?” 

“Don’t lose sight of him, at any sacrifice. 
Watch when he goes, and where he goes, and 
which way. Follow him up. Inquire about 
him, cautiously. Write down what people say 
of him ; but don’t be put off the scent by it, nor 
place too much dependence upon it. I shall see 
you afterwards—at your station-house, if you say 
so, and shall be able to put this and that together, 
and turn it into powerful evidences against him.” 

“ Who is the man with the red nose ?” 

“Tan only say, now, that he is an escaped 
Australian convict. I shall tell you more here- 
after. He has been guilty of great crimes in this 
country. With the evidence you collect you will 
be able to make a great stir, with, no doubt, 
proof enough to hang him, and imprison others 
for years. Do your best to make the chain of 
evidence perfect. Be patient, persevering. Don’t 
leave him till you find where he lives, and inquire 
much about him in that neighborhood. But be 
cautions as you can. I will meet you to-morrow 
morning. Good-night!” And the stranger 
abruptly vanished. 

“Tl go and see Posh!” said Fag to himself, 
at once; and as himself did not object, he did 
see Posh, straightway ; and Posh said the in- 
formation was a godsend. 

“ Follow your luck,” said Posh. “ Rely upon 
it I sha’n’t interfere to deprive you of the credit 
you will get. I partly suspect who the red-nosed 
chap is, but I wont say anything uow. Go at 
once, and be sharp.” 

Fag doubly assured, did so—first encasing 
himself in a rusty suit, and darkening his face. 

He descended into the Ship and Sandwich 
and was delighted to find as he walked up to 
the bar with a shutHing gait, after the manner of 
an inveterate dock-loafer, and called for gin and 
sugar—that even Old Bufftop did not know him. 
Swallowing the nauseous dram, he sat down to 
watch for the coming of the red nose. 

Many forlorn looking, desperate, ragged, bloat- 
ed, pale-faced and other wretches came and went ; 
but a difficulty, unforeseen, arose. 


AG OF OUR UNIGN?2* 


There were several red noses ! 

Some were pale when they came, and red when 
they went. Some were adorned more or less 
with carbuncles. Some had unmistakably St. 
Anthony's fire. Some were only pink compared 
with the cadaverous cheeks ; while others deep- 
ened, shade on shade, into genuine rum-red. Of 
course Fag was puzzled. He took notes of sev- 
eral of the reds ; but crossed them out, as more 
luminous noses made tHeir appearance ; but at 
last he settled upon a regular sockdologer of a 
red nose, red as fire; one which seemed to warm 
the air when it entered. 

“ I'll stick to this nose, at any rate,” reflected 
he. “A man with a nose like that must be no 
common villain.” 

The owner was a rough, dark-browed, shabby- 
looking codger, and took no less than half a 
dozen drinks during the half hour he stayed— 
talking loud and swéaring, like an obstreperous 
blackleg. Blufftop called him “ Redbeak,” 
several times, which made him swear all the more. 

“Must be his name,” thought Fag, putting 
down all he saw and heard; “and he is afraid 
to haveit known. This is the red nose, and no 
mistake. I'll stick to him like a brother.” 

Redbeak, after brief chats with several of the 
votaries of poisoned tire,went out; Fag followed. 

“He may go out, but his nose never can ; 
unless after he is hung. I wonder that he don’t 
whitewash it, to escape detection, the daring 
monster !” 

Having travelled a tortuous route through the 
streets, stopping at divers and sundry suspicious 
looking liquor holes, for fuel for his nose, Red- 
beak began to stagger. 

“Hope the monster wont drop drunk before 
he gets home,” feared Fag. ‘ Miserable fiend. 
Drinks to drown remorse, I suppose. Hanging 
will be the best cure.” 

Bold Redbeak reeled on for more than two 
hours, east, west, north, south, Fag following, 
fagged out. 

Atlast the burning guide entered a saloon far 
in the upper part of the city, drank a pint of 
“‘Henglish hale,” and went to sleep on a settee. 
Much to Fag’s dismay—as he watched him from 
a neighboring stool, smoking a cigar to pass 
away the time. It was evident that the bar- 
keeper did not know Redbeak, for he asked Fag 
to “ watch that stranger’s nose, to see that it didn’t 
set the house a fire,” while he stepped out a 
minute. While the bar-keeper was out, Fag 
noticed a handkerchief sticking out of Redbeak’s 
pocket. 

“Now or never! Must be bold!” muttered 
Fag, hastily removing the article to his pocket. 
“Tt may be evidence. have his name on it.” 

“Come, old hoss,” half an hour afterwards 
cried the bar-keeper, rousing the red nose roughly 
to his legs; ‘can’t sleep here. Past midnight. 
Must go home.” 

To Fag’s delight—he was impatient of wait- 
ing—Redbeak, with a steadier step, went silently 
out into the dark, and Fag followed again. 

“Must be near home by this time,” thought 
Fag. “If it’s a lodging house, I’ll stop all night 
myself.” 

It proved to me A | the most dirty, ill-kept, 

dilapidated kind. Redbeak entered the horrid, 

pipe-smoked, tobacco-juiced saloon underneath, 
and Fag followed, where he now saw four or five 
hairy miscreants, playing cards, in the most sav- 
age manner. Fag shuddered. 

“Robbers and murderers !” thought he. “ But 
they wont attempt to rob me, I’m so ragged- 
looking.” He sat down and watched. 

“T'll take a hand in that game,” cried Red- 
beak, having taken another drink ; and he did 
as he said, the game being for money. Other 
drinks ensued, and a dispute arose. Fag was 
called upon, to his great dismay, to be umpire, 
for he had watched the game. His decision was 
adverse to Redbeak. Redbeak tossed a glass of 
liquor in his face. 

The game was up. So were all the parties. 
The landlord, thinking a fight imminent, leaped 
over the counter to interfere, while the confused 
Fag put his hand into his pocket, and drew forth 
a handkerchief and wipes his face. 

“ He’s a thief! That’s my handkerchief, boys!” 
suddenly vociferated the red nose. ‘“ My name 
is onit. This chap,” and he snatched the article 
from the tremulous Fag—“ he’s been following 
me about all night, all the way from —— market. 
I remember seeing him down at Bluffiop’s. I 
thought he wasn’t worth minding, though I 
noticed how he eyed me. But it was eye and 
eye, for leyed him. And now he comes here to 
dispute the game, after stealing my handkerchief. 
Here! Watch! Police! Policeman! Over 
here! .Come here!” 

Redbeak had gone to the door and summoned 
an officer, who came in quickly and nabbed Fag 
at once, after Redbeak’s accusation. 

“Let me go. I’m a policeman myself. My 
name is Fag!” cried the alarmed detective. 

“Fag you're a wag, ha, ha!” responded the 
officer; “and you must wag along with me. 
You're in for it. These gentlemen—” 

“ Gentlemen!” sneered Fag. ‘“ That man’s an 
escaped Australian convict, he’s a—” 

“ Ha, ha, ha, ha!” laughed the listeners. “ Just 
as if we don’t known old Tom Lashpin, born 
and raised right among us here.” 

“Come, come, Tag or Swag, start along with 
me,” growled the policeman; and away went 
the ambitious detective, woefully crest-fallen, to 
the nearest station-house. 

Nobody believed his story there, and nobody 
would go for his friend Posh, to explain mat- 
ters, till morning; so that Fag had time to cool 
his head, subdue his ambition, and make wise 
resolutions for the future, before daylight broke 
again.” 

In the morning, however, when Posh came 
and the whole story was told, Lashpin shook 
hands with Fag, and told him tc beware of red 
noses in the future. 

Fag “ thought he should ;” and went off with 
an elastic step, with Posh. 

Posh insisted upon it that there must be some 
truth in the stranger informant’s story—(he was 
no other than his brother wag, Joe Bellwing)— 
but Fag shakes his head at all red noses ever 
sinct; and has cancluded to remain safe and 
obscure. 
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TO CORRBSPONDENTS. 


E. M., Sumner, Me.—Rarey ures no dregs or scents in 
taming horses. 

“Souta Srreet.”—The new French company playing in 
New York contains some very talented members 

8 8.—The spectacle of "© berry and Fair Star” was first 
produced at the old Federal Street Theaire, in about 
the year 1827—Mrs. Pelby playing Cherry, Reed. San- 
guinbeck, and Finn the comic character. The gauze- 
water was the first used in the galley scene. 

T. P.—The | npg of the trotting-horse are not fully de- 
veloped till he is eight or nine years old—some say 
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older. 

Reaper.—Probably the hardest fighting in Mexico oc- 
curred at Molino del Rey. 

N. G —The salary 

M, D., New honing —We can bind the books for about fifty 
cents a volum 

R.M.B., Portland, Me.—Colonel Thorpe is still connected 
with the original ** Spirit of the Times,”’ New York. 

P. M.. Lynn, Mass.—In the imaginary art of Chiromancy, 
or Palmistry. the lines on the palm of the hand are di- 
vided into priocipal or inferior. The former are tive— 
the line of life; the line of the liver, or natural mean ; 

the line of the brain; the thoral line, or line of fortune ; 
the dragon's tail, or discriminal line between the 
hand aud thearm. Palmistry, once defended and ex- 
ets ns grave authors, is now only practised by ¥2g- 


abond 

M.D..M fed, “Mass.—As curiosities in the way of fees, 
London Medical journal says it is recorded that Beary 
Atkins received £6000 pounds from Jumes I., for going 
to Scotland to attend on Charles 1., when an infant; 
Louis XLV. gave his ar i and surgeon 75,0) 
crowns each for one operation; Dr. Dinsdale, who was 
once P. M. for Hertford, got £12,000 and £500 » year 
ot, ~ bast whip. to Russia to inoc — Catherine, be- 

of Baron of the Empi' 

Cc. ms D, Philadelphia. —There are Tx 000 watches made 
at the Waltham factory annually. 

E. G., St. Paul, Minn.—More than one thousand years 
ror the Chinese built suspension bridges more than 4) 


span. 

F. x New York. —If all the bricks, stones and masonry 
of Great ritain were gathered togetls., they would 
not be able to furnish materials enough for the wall of 
China; and all the buildings in London put together 
would not make the turrets and towers which adorn it. 

Stare Srreet.—Writing which has become illegibie by 
age, may be restored by moistening it with an infusion 


ot gall. 
Patentes, Burlington, Vt.—All the arrangements are 
made for having in London, in 1862, an international 
exhibition on a scale still more imposing than that of 
1851. The guarantee fund now amounts to £355,000— 
being £100. eer more than was deewed sufficient to in- 
ugurate the Hyde Park Exhibition in 1851. 





THE CONQUEST OF CHINA. 

One of the greatest historical events of the 
year which has just closed, was the capture of 
Pekin by the Anglo-French army, a handful of 
men pitted against a myriad of Ta:tars and Chi- 
nese, but so superior in science and arms that the 
odds were all in favor of the Europeans. The 
terrible guns of the latter swept away all opposi- 
tion,and with little loss of life, they moved on from 
point to point, carrying death and devastation be- 
fore them, till finally they entered the sacred 
city of the celestials, and planted their banner on 
the “holy of holies,” the palace of the emperor. 
Thus has one of the most remarkable empires of 
the world—the greatest in extent and population 
on the face of the globe, sealed up to civilization 
for centuries—been thrown open to commerce and 
to the influences of a pure religion. 

But although in this case, as in all other great 
events, Providence eliminates good from evil, still 
we cannot applaud the action of the British, or 
be blinded to its guilt by the dazzling conse- 
quences that are likely to result from it. The 
entire course of the British government, in its 
dealings with the Chinese, from first to last, has 
been wrong, and history will rank the wars 
Great Britain has waged upon China among the 
heaviest of the black sins that imperious nation 
will have to answer for. This is nota prejudiced 
view of a great moral question, but among the 
English themselves, honest men have dared to 
raise their voices and protest against the policy 
and cruelty of their own government, just as 
during our American war there were not wanting 
brave and honest Englishmen to condemn the 
treatment of the trans-Atlantic colonists. 

Thus the London Dispatch says, and says 
truly : “We brutalized the Chinese people with 
opium. The emperor, as censor morum, prohib- 
ited his subjects from putting a thief into their 
mouths to steal away their brains. We made 
war upon a sovereign for hindering us from de- 
bauching his people. Not contented with his 
submission, with his paying the <xpeases of de- 
praving his subjects, we wrung from him con- 
cessions of territory and of interior communica- 
tion which we never had the shadow of a title to 
exact, and made the imperfect execution of an 
unjust treaty the pretext of a second felony of 
piracy and arson. This costly burglary has its 
source in no better a cause than the rescue of a’ 
smuggler from the punishment he merited, and 
the corrupt and dishonorable extension of the 
protection of the British flag to a river pirate, 
contrary to the faith of treaties. Disguise it as 
we may, that is our casus belli, and as there is 
One who guides the moral government of the 
universe, and mankind are ruled by a providen- 
tial dispensation, ‘it must not nor it cannot come 
to good.’”” 

That the French and English soldiers disgraced 
their flags by cruelty, rapine and lust is unde- 
niable, and our English contemporary is un- 
measured in the severity of his comments 
Read and remember what he says: “ We try to 
justify, or at least excuse ourselves, by exagyerat- 
ing the tyranny, and dressing up lies about the 
oppression of the Chinese. We even howled 
our warwhvoop to the army to render two millions 
of innocent and kindly peopie houseless and 
foodless, because Mr. Bowlby, of the Times, was 
missing! Why, have our untatooed Camanches 
and Blackfeet read the long narrative of our 
enormities, recounted by Mr. Bowlby himself? 
Do they know that we stand self-convicted of 
having ‘ looted’ village after village ; that by ex- 
press order of the commanders we gave a town up 
fur occupation by our soldiers, and that fathers, 
husbands and brothers preferred to put their 
daughters, wives and sisters to death rather than 
trust to the tender mercies of our camp? Witxe 
would we have done’ What flag of truce would 
our people have respected had the Chinese 
crossed the line to sack London, and had rav- 
ished and violated their way up to the Bank of 
England and the British Museum, ‘looting’ 





o 
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| Buckingham Palace' We cant and shout alx 

| the ignorance and cruelty of the Chinese gover 

ment! do we know the ditticulties of preserving 
law, order, morality among three hundred a: 

seventy millions of people to whom life is ag su h 
small account that they will exchange places 
with the doomed for a few dollars!) = Gur Chris 
tian kings attached a capital penalty tw shoot: 
ing a hare or cutting an oak sapling, George 
the Third had a criminal code to which that of 
Lin and Yeh, even in the agony of rebellion, is 
clemency and mercy itself; and the measure 
of punishmeng of our parliament in the days of 
Romilly was just that of the Mandarins—not the 
turpitude of the offence, but the frequency of its 
committal and the injury it inflicted on society, 
Even in 1827 there were 1997 persons in this 
kingdom sentenced to death, and not one of them 
was allowed a barrister to defend him! If Lin 
had sentenced 35,952 for execution that year, he 
would not have exceeded the British proportion. 
The number of our committals for serious of. 
fences would not be exceeded proportionate ly by 
Yeh, if he had sentenced 606,000. We prate 
about the enormities of his administration—do 
we know what it is to govern 370,000,000 of 
Asiatic idolaters who know not their right hand 
from their left, and are in a state of chronic re 
bellion? Have we forgotten Gleacoe and Cum- 
berland? Can a people be either badly governed 
or heavily oppressed who exhibit = evidences 
of general luxury, good order, civilization, pro- 
ductive industry * Where is labor more secure ¢ 
What would Ceylon, Singapore, even Australia 
be, without the orderly, persevering, saving Chi- 
nese? They are Asiatics—the only Orientals 
who can compete with Europeans as laborers and 
workmen. We govern 100,000,000 of Hindoos. 
Is the condition of our subjects in Iudia for one 
moment to be compared to that of Yeh's or Lin's ¢ 
Could we govern better! The answer is in the 
proot—all their people who emigrate return home 
whenever they can—ay, even from our benignant 
sway, Have you ever read ‘ It is Never too Late 
to Mend,’ the Journal of Howard, Gladstone on 
Naples and Austria, About on the Roman Pris- 
ons? We snivel about non-intervention in Eu- 
rope, and talk of setting a blasphemous rebel 
on the throng of China! The Times taunts Mr. 


Gladstone or palliating the poison of wells, and 
itself thedestruction of a vast city just 
at the of a Siberian winter, leaving a 


helpless and harmless population as large as all 
Scotland, of women and children, without food, 
shed or shelter. The man who wrote that is in 
his wrong place. He ought to be Prime Minister 
of Dahomey, or chief medicine man of the 
Choctaws,”’ 


SCENE AT THE OPERA. 

The following is just now going the rounds as 
the spiciest incident which has occurred for a long 
while in the theatrical auditorium: “ During the 
performance of ‘La Favorita,’ at the Grand 
Opera, Paris, a short time since, a spectator 
seated in the orchestra stalls suddenly gave his 
neighbor a ringing box on the ears. The boxed 
returned the blow with compound interest, and 
there were strong symptoms of a ‘free fight,’ 
when the combatants were separated. At the 
termination of the first act of the opera, the ag- 
gressor went into the lobby, followed by the per- 

son whom he had assaulted, and who turned out 
to be a native of the White Land, Opposite to 
France. The two, finding it difficult to come to 
an explanation, were about to resort to a mode 
of settlement which, according to prestige, might 
heve told to the disadvantage of Johnny Crapaud. 
But at this moment an agent of the police, 
backed by the usual supply of bayonets, loomed 
in sight, and demanded of the Frenchman his 
reason for assaulting a stranger. ‘No reason in 
in the world,’ replied the Parisian, with all the 
national flippancy, ‘except that I don’t like the 
English.’ ‘This was not considered a legal ex- 
cuse, and so the gentleman recollecting Waterloo 
and the elder Bonaparte, was carried off to 
‘durance vile.’ ” 








A Worp netween Ourserves.—Our read- 
ers must not think that we are “behind the 
times” because we do not record any of the 
startling political events now occurring ; the 
reason that we confine ourselves to the policy 
apparent in these columns, is, that we aim only 
to produce a paper which shall be an ever wel- 
come ¢ ion in the h hold 


P 





» Presenting 
agreeable topics for conversation, and affording 
pleasant reading matter which shall be entertain- 
ing and instructive. We avoid all sectional and 
sectarian affairs, leaving them for political and 
news journals to deal with—such matters entail 
jarring discussions, and create bitter feelings, not 
unfrequently, between the editor and his readers, 
It is not our province, and hence we avoid it 
altogether. 
“+ oom +. 

Very kasity Doxe.—Turn to our list of 
brilliant original stories, select any one you de- 
sire, enclose us twenty cents in postage stamps or 
silver, and the book will be sent to you by return 
of mail, postage paid. These stories were all 
written expressly fur us, are elegantly illustrated 
by new original drawings, and are the cheapest 
works now before the public. We send any siz 
for one dollar, postage paid, : 


ee woe | 





Goop Tremrer.—Good temper is the philos- 
ophy of the heart—a gem of the treasury 
within, whose rays are reflected on all outward 
objects ; @ perpetaal sunshine, imparting warmth, 
light and life to all within the spheres of its 
influence. 
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Troe Friexps.—Mr. William B. Wood. the 
veteran actor, was presented by his friends at 
Philadelphia, with a check for nine bundred and 
fifty dollars, on Christmas day, as « holiday 
remembrance. , 

_—_—-¢2-e-- 

Howress.—More than a hondred homeless 
men and women find shelter at the publ 
houses in New York every night. 
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Rome —A financial crisis is impending in the 


) Evernal City 
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SINGULAR CUSTOMS. 

Rach country, and each province, coant 
town, has ite peculear castome In York 
Rogland, it was once customary for every | 
dame to make a cheese, which was carefell) 
served for the oowasion, and whee browg ht 
before it coull be tasted, she scared apes it 
a sharp Koite the resemblance of a cross. A 
with thes, she brought out @ huge wassail 
and framenty made of barley meal A 
pon, in the same county, the singing bx 
Chrisumas Day used to come into church 
tasketfuls of red apples, with a sprig of 
mary stack in cach, which they presente! 
the congregation, and got « retern made te 
of two pence, four peace, or six pence, a 
ing to the quality of the lady or gwutic 
At Folkestown, in Kent, the fishormes had 
gular custom. They chase eight of the | 
and best whinge out of every boat whe 
came home from that fishing, and sald 
apart from the rest, and out of the money « 
from them, they made a foast every Chr 
Eve, which they called a Kumold The 
of cach boat provided thie feast for his ows 
pany, so that there were as many differen: 
tainmeonts as there were boats. These wh 
whieh are of a very lange sie, and are » 
around the country, as far as Cantertar 
called Nembald whinge, In the Isle o 
this singular custom formerly prevailed, u 
like the last one, it has been disused. ¢ 
24th of December, toward evening, all tt 
vants in general have a holiday , they go 
bed all night, bat ramble about tll the be 
in all the churches, which ie at twelve o 
prayers being over they go to hunt the wre 
having found one of these poor birds, the 
her, and lay ber on @ bier with the utmosg 
nity, bringing her to the parish chare! 
burying ber with « whimeioal kind of sol 
singing dirges over ber in the monk's lar 
which they call ber knell, after whieh, Chr 
begins. Io a certain part of Devonshire 
was formerly a superstitious belief that th. 
Were always fouud on their knees in an. 
of devotion at night on Christmas Eve ; 
obstinate animals refused to accommodat 
selves to the alteration of that style, an 
tinued to perform their genuflexions on 
mas Eve old style, as long as they pe 
them at all. 


~- ¢€ ace eo -—— 
DELUSIONS OF THE INSAN> 

There is no ond to the false impress 
delusions with which the mind may be » 
A physician was once called to see a mer 
ing ander the fancy that he was convert: 
teapot. And when the physician endes 
ridicule hin out of the idea, he indign 
plied, “1am a teapot,” and forming 
circle with one arm, placing his hand o 
hips, he said, “there is the handle,” ar 
ing out the other arm, “ there is th: 
Men have believed themselves conver 
barrels rolled along the street. One ce 
corded of a man who believed himself 
and would stand for hours at the hes 
stairs clicking with his tongue, Ar 
tradesman in England even fancied hin 
amorphosed into a seven shilling piece, 
the precaution of requesting, as a | 
favor of his triends, that if his wife shy 
sent him in payment, they would not gir 
for him. Some have sapposed that ma: 
knights were engaged in battle with ¢ 
sea captain in Philadelphia believed ( 
years that he had «a wolf in his liver 
man in the Pennsylvania hospital bel. 
he was once a calf, and mentioned the 
the butcher who killed him, and the etal 
adelphia Market on which his Geek » 
previously to hie animating hie pres 
One man believes his lege made of be 
with the greatest caution avoids the fire 
imagines them to be made of glass, and 
treme care wraps them in wooden boxe 
goes out toride, A prince of Bourt 
supposed himself to be a plant, and & 
stand in the garden, would insist ay 
watered in common with the plants er 
A Frevch gentleman imagined hime 
dead, and refused to eat. To preven 
of starvation, two persons were intr 
him in the character of the illustrious 
himeelf, and they tnvited him after sor 
sation respecting the world of shades 
with another distinguished bat decea- 
The lanatic accep: 
lite invitation, and made a hearty me 
day, while his fancy prevailed, it was 
to invite him to the table of some gh 
or reputation. Yt in the other com 
of life the gentleman was not nea per 
attending to hue own interests 


Marshal Turenne 


- ore - 
Aw Inien Disccestos.—A contr 
wee bailding « tunnel on a certain Ob 
obmerved one morning that the face of 
of hie gang had ite serfare all op 
bruwes and plasters, “Ah, Jimmy 
what have you been doin’ t” 
much, sar,” answered Jimmy, “1 we 
at Hilly Malligan's last might, ear, a: 
me hed a lat av « diseooshen wed ated 
ore 
Jucnt Bars —Abent one hands 
ty loaves of bread have teen enised at 
being ander standard weight, by the 4 
A polire They were distributed, 
thonate theres, among the different 
inetitutom of the ety 
——-—-. 
Wowsen's Wearos —l teaaty & 
weapon, it moet be fathered by 1 
pointed by the eye of Dmcretion, and 
hand of Virtoe 
2. 


Kienwres ~ NGwvet of tindeee 
spoken in vein—it le @ eed which ov 


by chance eprings ep « bower 
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A sroettes Coseroera —Why 





shot ban on ameeing fellow! Becee 





te w ae ¥ the garter anve 
cores 
A Tatton'e Jone —Rerige Or 
taky me last— mabe the coat etd et 



















‘kingham Palace? We cant and shout about 
ignorance and cruelty of the Chinese govern- 
at! do we know the difficulties of preserving 

, order, morality among three hundred and 
enty millions of people to whom life is of such 
ull account that they will exchange places 

a the doomed for a few dollars? Our Chris- 

a kings attached a capital penalty to shoot- 
a hare or cutting an oak sapling. George 
Third had a criminal code to which that of 
.and Yeh, even in the agony of rebellion, is 
mency and mercy itself; and the measure 
punishment of our parliament in the days of 
milly was just that of the Mandarins—not the 
pitude of the offence, but the frequency of its 
‘amittal and the injury it inflicted on society, 
en in 1827 there were 1997 persons in this 
igdom sentenced to death, and not one of them 
3 allowed a barrister to defend him! If Lin 

d sentenced 35,952 for execution that year, he 
vuld not have exceeded the British proportion. 
1e number of our committals for serious of- 
ces would not be exceeded proportionately by 
ch, if he had sentenced 600,000. We prate 
out the enormities of his administration—do 
» know what it is to govern 370,000,000 of 
siatic idolaters who know not their right hand 
om their left, and are in a state of chronic re- 
‘llion? Have we forgotten Gleacoe and Cum- 
‘rland? Can a people be either p~ governed 
» heavily oppressed who exhibit su€h evidences 
"general luxury, good order, civilization, pro- 
.ctive industry? Where is labor more secure ? 
Vhat would Ceylon, Singapore, even Australia 
, without the orderly, persevering, saving Chi- 
‘se? They are’ Asiatics—the only Orientals 
“ho can pete with Europ as laborers and 
‘orkmen. We govern 100,000,000 of Hindoos. 
s the condition of our subjects in India for one 
\oment to be compared to that of Yeh’s or Lin’s ? 
‘ould we govern better? The answer is in the 
root—all their people who emigrate return home 
henever they can—ay, even from our benignant 
way. Have you ever read ‘ It is Never too Late 
) Mend,’ the Journal of Howard, Gladstone on 





Naples and Austria, About on the Roman Pris- 


‘as? We snivel about non-intervention in Eu- 
ope, and talk of setting a blasphemous rebel 
of China! The Times taunts Mr. 
palliating the poison of wells, and 
therdestruction of a vast city just 
a Siberian winter, leaving a 
celpless population as large as all 
scotland, of women and children, without food, 
hed or shelter. The man who wrote that is in 
his wrong place. He ought to be Prime Minister 
Dahomey, or chief medicine man of the 
Choctaws.”” 











SCENE AT THE OPERA. 

The following is just now going the rounds as 
the spiciest incident which has occurred for along 
while in the theatrical auditorium: “ During the 
performance of ‘La Favorita,’ at the Grand 
Opera, Paris, a short time since, a spectator 
seated in the orchestra stalls suddenly gave his 
neighbor a ringing box on the ears. The boxed 
returned the blow with compound interest, and 
there were strong symptoms of a ‘free fight,’ 
when the combatants were separated. At the 
termination of the first act of the opera, the ag- 
gressor went into the lobby, followed by the per- 
son whom he had assaulted, and who turned out 
to be a native of the White Land, opposite to 


' France. The two, finding it difficult to come to 


an explanation, were about to resort to a mode 
of settlement which, according to prestige, might 
have told to the disadvantage of Johnny Crapaud. 
But at this moment an agent of the police, 


, backed by the usual supply of bayonets, loomed 
, in sight, and demanded of the Frenchman his 


reason for assaulting a stranger. ‘No reason in 


; in the world,’ replied the Parisian, with all the 


national flippancy, ‘except that I don’t like the 


; English.’ This was not considered a legal ex- 


cuse, and so the gentleman recollecting Waterloo 
and the elder Bonaparte, was carried off to 
‘durance vile.’ ” 





A Worp BETWEEN OvursELVes.—Our read- 
ers must not think that we are “behind the 
times” because we do not record any of the 
startling political events now occurring; the 
reason that we confine ourselves to the policy 

pp in these col , is, that we aim only 
to produce a paper which shall be an ever wel- 
come panion in the household i 








agreeable topics for conversation, and affording 
pleasant reading matter which shall be entertain- 
ing and instructive. We avoid all sectional and 
sectarian affairs, leaving them for political and 
news journals to deal with—such matters entail 
jarring discussions, and create bitter feelings, not 
unfrequently, between the editor and his readers. 


It is not our province, and hence we avoid it 
altogether. 





Very easity Done.—Turn to our list of 
brilliant original stories, select any one you de- 
sire, enclose us twenty cents in postage stamps or 
silver, and the book will be sent to you by return 
of mail, postage paid. These stories were all 
written expressly fur us, are elegantly illustrated 
by new original drawings, and are the cheapest 
works now before the public. We send any siz 
for one dollar, postage paid. ‘ 





Goop Temrer.—Good temper is the philos- 
ophy of the heart—a gem of the treasury 
within, whose rays are reflected on all outward 
objects ; a perpetual sunshine, imparting warmth, 
light and life to all within the spheres of its 
influence. 

_—_-_ ¢ Bon 

Troe Friexps.—Mr. William B. Wood, the 
veteran actor, was presented by his friends at 
Philadelphia, with a check for nine hundred and 
fifty dollars, on Christmas day, as a holiday 
remembrance. 





Homevess.—More than a hundred homeless 
men and women find shelter at the public station- 
houses in New York every night. 


_ 





Rome —A financial crisis is impending in the 





Eternal City. 
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SINGULAR CUSTOMS. 
Each country, and each province, county, or 
town, has its peculiar customs. In Yorkshire, 


England, it was once customary for every rustic | 


served for the occasion, and when brought out, 
before it could be tasted, she scored upon it with 
a sharp knife the resemblance of a cross. Along | 
with this, she brought out a huge wassail bowl, 
and frumenty made of barley meal. At Ri- 
pon, in the same county, the singing boys on 
Christmas Day used to come into church with 
basketfuls of red apples,-with a sprig of rose- 
mary stuck in each, which they presented to all 
the congregation, and got a return made to them 
of two pence, four pence, or six pence, accord- 
ing to the quality of the lady or gentleman. | 
At Folkestown, in Kent, the fishermen had a sin- | 
gular custom. They chose eight of the largest | 
and best whitings out of every boat when they | 
came home from that fishing, and sold them | 
apart from the rest, and out of the money arising 
from them, they made a feast every Christmas 
Eve, which they called a Rumbald. The master 
of each boat provided this feast for his own com- 
pany, sc that there were as many different enter- 
tainments as there were boats. These whitings, 
which are of a very large size, and are sold all 
around the country, as far as Canterbury, are 
called Rumbald whitings. In the Isle of Man 
this singular custom formerly prevailed, though, 
like the last one, it has been disused. On the 
24th of December, toward evening, all the ser- 
vants in general have a holiday ; they go not to 
bed all night, but ramble about till the bells ring 
in all the churches, which is at twelve o’clock ; 
prayers being over they go to hunt the wren, and 
having found one of these poor birds, they kill 
her, and lay her on a bier with the utmost solem- 
nity, bringing her to the parish church, and 
burying her with a whimsical kind of solemnity, 
singing dirges over her in the monk’s language, 
which they call her knell, after which, Christmas 
begins. In a certain part of Devonshire, there 
was formerly a superstitious belief that the oxen 
were always found on their knees in an attitude 
of devotion at night on Christmas Eve ; but the 
obstinate animals refused to accommodate them- 
selves to the alteration of that style, and con- 
tinued to perform their genuflexions on Christ- 
mas Eve old style, as long as they performed 
them at all. 


dame to make a cheese, which was carefully pre- | 
| 
| 





DELUSIONS OF THE INSANE. 

There is no end to the false impressions and 
delusions with which the mind may be affected. 
A physician was once called to see a man labor- 
ing under the fancy that he was converted into a 
teapot. And when the physician endeavored to 
ridicule him out of the idea, he indignantly re- 
plied, “I am a teapot,” and forming a semi- 
circle with one arm, placing his hand upon his 
hips, he said, “there is the handle,” and thrust- 
ing out the other arm, “there is the spout.” 
Men have believed themselves converted into 
barrels rolled along the street. One case is re- 
corded of a man who believed himself a clock, 
and would stand for hours at the head of the 
stairs clicking with his tongue. A respectable 
tradesman in England even fancied himself met- 
amorphosed into a seven shilling piece, and took 
the precaution of requesting, as a particular 
favor of his friends, that if his wife should pre- 
sent him in payment, they would not give change 
for him. Some have supposed that many armed 
knights were engaged in battle with them. A 
sea captain in Philadelphia believed for many 
years that he had a wolf in his liver. A mad- 
man in the Pennsylvania hospital believed that 
he was once a calf, and mentioned the name of 
the butcher who killed him, and the stall in, Phil- 
adelphia Market on which his flesh was sold 
previously to his animating his present body. 
One man believes his legs made of butter, and 
with the greatest caution avoids the fire ; another 
imagines them to be made of glass, and with ex- 
treme care wraps them in wooden boxes when he 
goes out toride. A prince of Bourbon often 
supposed himself to be a plant, and taking his 
stand in the garden, would insist upon being 
watered in common with the plants around him. 
A French gentleman imagined himself to be 
dead, and refused to eat. To prevent his dying 
of starvation, two persons were introduced to 
him in the character of the illustrious dead like 
himself, and they invited him after some conver- 
sation respecting the world of shades, to dine 
with another distinguished but deceased person, 
Marshal Turenne. The lunatic accepted this po- 
lite invitation, and made a hearty meal. Every 
day, while his fancy prevailed, it was necessary 
to invite him to the table of some ghost of rank 
or reputation. Yct in the other common affairs 
of life the gentleman was not incapacitated from 
attending to his own interests. 





Aw Irisn Discusstox.—A contractor who 
was building a tunnel ona certain Ohio railroad, 
observed one morning that the face of a member 
of his gang had its surface all spotted with 
bruises and plasters. “Ah, Jimmy,” said he, 
what have you been doin’?” “Not varey 
much, sur,” answered Jimmy, “I was jist down 
at Billy Mulligan’s last night, sur, an’ him an’ 
me had a bit av a discooshen wid sticks !” 





Licut Breap.—Abeut one hundred and six- 
ty loaves of bread have been seized at Quebec for 
being under standard weight, by the deputy chief 
of police. They were distributed, in propor- 
tionate shares, among the different charitable 
institutions of the city. 





Wowan’s Wearon.—If beauty be woman’s 








weapon, it must be feathered by the Graces, 
pointed by the eye of Discretion, and shot by the 
hand of Virtue. 





Kixpwess.—A word of kindness is seldom | 
spoken in vain—it is a seed which even dropped | 
by chance springs up a flower. 


———- - — — 


A srortine Coxunprum—Why is a bad | 
shot like an amusing fellow! Because he is the | 
boy to keep the game alive. 





: | 
A Tattor’s Joxe —Recipe for making pan- | 
taloons last—make the coat and vest first. 


A LETTER FROM GARIBALDL 
The following is the letter, just published, in 
which Garibaldi, as dictator, remitted his author- 


| ity to King Victor Emmanuel—it is a strikingly 


characteristic document : 


* Caserta, October 29, 1860. 

“Sire :—When I i the dic hip 
on touching Sicilian soil, I did so in your name, 
and for you, illustrious prince, in whom all the 
hopes of Italy are centered. I am fulfilling, then, 
the wish of my heart, and Iam acquitting the 
promise expressed by me in various public acts, 
by placing in your hands those powers, which, 
under every title belonging to you, at this mo- 
ment, when the people of these provinces have 
solemnly declared for united Italy, and for your 
reign, as well as for that of your legitimate de- 
scendants. I remit to you the authority over 
fourteen millions of Italians, oppressed till within 
a month, by a stupid and ferocious despotism, 
and who will henceforth require a recuperative 
rule, and they will have this government through 
you, whom God has elected to regenerate the 
Italian nation, to render it free and prosperous at 
home, and powerful and respected abroad. 

“You will find here a people as docile as they 
are intelligent, as friendly to order as they are 
desirous of freedom, ready for the greatest sac- 
rifices when they are asked in the cause of pat- 
riotism and a national government. For the 
six months during which I exercised the sovereign 
power, I had only to rejoice at the character and 
good will of the people, whom I, with my com- 
panions, had the good fortune to restore to Italy, 
from which our opy s had d them. 

“T do not speak to you of my government. 
The island of Sicily, notwithstanding the diffi- 
culties caused by people coming from without, 
had political and civil institutions like those of 
upper Italy ; it enjoyed an unexampled tranquil- 
lity. “ Here, on the continent, where the presence 
of the enemy still creates obstacles for us, the 
country has already moved in every public act 
towards the national unification; all this is in 
consequence of the skilful intelligence of the 
two distinguished patriots to whom I confided 
the reins of administration. 

“Your majesty will permit me to address a 
single petition to you on resigning the supreme 
power. I pray you to place under your protec- 
tion those whom I had for assistants in the great 
work of enfranchising southern Italy, and to 
welcome to your army my comrades who have 
deserved well of you and of the nation. 

“Tam, sire, yours, 
“G, Garrparp1.” 











ARE WOMEN WARLIKE? 

We should have said “‘ No” to this interroga- 
tion at once, were it not for a formidable state- 
ment of facts which somebody has gleaned to- 
gether, and which goes to prove the “soft 
impeachment.” The few duels fought between 
women have for the most part been characterized 
by American ferocity. Madame Denoyer men- 
tions a case of a duel with swords, between two 
ladies of rank, who would have killed each other, 
had they not been separated. Sometimes ladies 
have distinguished th Ives by fighting ducls 
with men. The actress Maupui challenged 
Dunais, but he declined to give her satisfaction, 
so the lady stripped him of his watch and snuff- 
box, and bore them away as trophies of victory. 
The same lady, on another occasion, having in- 
sulted in a ballroom a distinguished personage of 
her own sex, was requested by several gentle- 
men to withdraw. She obeyed, but forthwith 
challenged and fought each of the meddlesome 
cavaliers and killed them all. She then returned 
to the ballroom and danced in the presence of 
her rivai. About the year 1827, a lady of 
Chateauvray, whose husband had received a slap 
in the face, called out the offender, and severely 
wounded him with swords, thus wiping off the 
stains from her husband’s honor! Such women 
must have been very inconvenient to have around 
the house. Like camphene lamps or loaded guns, 
there was no knowing when they might explode. 
On the whole we should think their husbands 
would be better suited with the harmless nine- 
teenth century article. 








SALTING THE STREETS.—We are glad to see 
that the superintendent of the streets has prohib- 
ited the salting of the snow by the horse-railroad 
people during sleighing time. This practice pre- 
vents the snow and ice from consolidating, and 
makes a dirty meal which runners cut entirely 
through, inflicting cruel labor on teamsters’ 
horses. Besides that, it injures the boots and 
dresses of the ladies who are forced to wade 
through the hideous mixture in crossing from one 
side to the other. We are for allowing the horse 
railroads all fair and honest privileges, but not for 
giving them the monopoly of the streets through 
which they pass. 





Dr. Mortrarty.—We believe Dr. Moriarty 
took his removal from the office of Superinten- 
dent from the House of Industry at Deer Island 
quietly. Indeed, if the doctor had resisted, we 
doubt whether even Windship could have re- 
moved him. Seriously, he has the reputation of 
an excellent officer. 





Heavy Loss.—By the burning of the Lyceum 
Theatre, San Francisco, Mr. John Wood, the 
lessee, is the loser of about fifteen thousand dol- 
lars’ worth of property. Much sympathy is 
felt for him. 





Satisractory.—“ Why is it, husband, that 
whenever we send for a pound of tea or coffee to 
the grocer’s, it falls halfan ounce short?” “ O, 
it’s just a weigh he has.” 





Tue Levaxt.—The United States sloop-of- 
war, Levant, it is feared, will never be heard 
from. 





Weatta.—Wealth is power. With power 
comes duty. The omission to use power, or a 


| bad use of it, is sin. 





+ soem + 


Mexico.—The liberals have at last succeeded 


| in getting the upper hand in this ill-fated country. 





EDITORIAL INKDROPS. 
Criticism was originally benignant, pointing 
out the beauties of a work. 


The Helicon of too many poets is a moulder- | 


ing house full of gloom. 

No man can expect to monopolize an idea 
beneficial to mankind. 

It is a remarkable fact that the bravest of 
soldiers are generally the gentlest of men. 

A torn jacket is soon mended, but hard words 
tear a child’s heart. 

The sleighing in this vicinity has been excel- 
lent for some time. 

The Christian who thinks gloom essential to 
holiness has the same idea as an Eastern fakir. 

Dr. Windship lately lifted in public, nineteen 
hundred and thirty-four pounds’ weight. 

The total number of births in the city of Paris, 
during the year 1860, was 37,973. 

The old year has gone out with a record as 
splendid as any in the world’s history. 

The banking capital of New York is one hun- 
dred and twelve millions. 

The railroads in the city of London run over 
the tops of the houses for miles. 

Chestnut trees are known to have lived more 
than six hundred years. 

The pope has conferred decorations on twenty- 
six members of the Irish brigade. 

TH South American monkeys are esteemed a 
great table delicacy. 

The Scotch Duke of Athol has 400,000 acres 
devoted to a deer forest. 

That idleness is not happiness is a truth that 
every one should learn. 

Champagne costs $2 a bottle; good govern- 
ment land $1,25 an acre. 

The way to turn brass into gold is to marry a 
rich heiress. 

The greatest of all bores is he who reads you 
his own compositions. 

Whitefield crossed the Atlantic more than 
thirteen times and preached 18,000 sermons. 

Young lovers are called turtles, and they are 
generally green turtles. 

A bad temper is a curse to its possessor and a 
poison to others. 

From 1851 to 1859 the gold mines of the world 
yielded 500,000,000 dollars. 

The blossoms of the Rafflesia Arnoldi of 
Java are two feet in diameter. 

A Spanish jackass recently sold for 5000 dol- 
lars, we have known asses worth a million. 





REBELLION IN THE HAREM. 

The ladies of the imperial harem, at Con- 
stantinople, presented themselves in a body a 
short time since, before their sovereign lord, and 
demanded of his majesty the immediate remit- 
tance of 200,000 piastres. The sultan sent an 
order to his treasurer to give the ladies the sum 
d ded. The , in dismay, declared 
that the imperial exchequer was literally empty, 
on which the sultan, furious, sent for his minis- 
ters, who admitted the empti of the exchequer, 
reminded his majesty that the employees of all 
the branches of the administration, as well as 
the army, had remained without pay for the last 
eight months, and took the opportunity of urging 
him to try and get a new loan from the prosper- 
ous infidels of the West The unhappy sultan, 
after this interview, sent his plate to the mint, 
and will shortly, it is ramored, despatch Kubrisli- 
Pacha to London and Baris, with a view to get- 
ting upa loan. After parting with his silver 
spoons, and pawning all his available personal 
property, we don’t know what the poor Mahom- 
edan will do next when the Odalisques make 
another demand for money 











WELL To ReMEMBER.—Any persons residing 
in any part of tne country, having sheet music, 

gazines, papers, or serial works of any 
kind, which they desire to have neatly bound, 
have only to address them to this office, enclos- 
ing directions, and hand the package to the ex- 
press. The works will be bound in the neatest 
manner, and at the lowest rates, and returned in 
one week. Godey’s Magazine, Harper’s New 
Monthly, Harper’s Weekly, Peterson’s Maga- 
zine, Atlantic Monthly, London Illustrated 
News, Punch—in short, all and every serial 
work is bound as above. 








Misuse or Pixs.—The Harrisburg (Pa.) 
Telegraph, says: “A lady has been in the habit 
of picking her teeth with pins. A trifling humor 
was the consequence, which terminated in a can- 
cer. The brass and quicksilver used in making 
these pins will account for this circumstance. 
Pins are always pernicious to the teeth, and 
should never be used for toothpicks.” 





Drink LESS WITH YouR Mears.—Many 
men have relieved themselves of dyspepsia by 
not drinking, even water, during meals. No 
animal, except man, ever drinks in connection 
with his food. Man ought not to. Try this, 
dyspeptics ; and you will not wash down mechan- 
ically what ought to be masticated, and ensalivat- 
ed, before it is swailowed. 





Heavy Rewarps.—A thief entered Dr. 
Stewart's stable at Newport, Ky., milked a cow 
and stole a bag of feed, with several other articles. 
The doctor offers six boxes of pills to recover 
the milk, and twelve boxes to catch the thief. 
The pills had better be used as a punishment for 
the thief when caught. 





Larce Terker.—A gentleman in New York 
on New Year’s Day stuck his fork into a “ bub- 
bly-jock” that weighed forty-two pounds. Re- 
member this was a domestic turkey, not a wild 
one. 





A tarce Amovunt.—Eight millions ot dollars 
are brought into New York each year by Europ- 
ean immigrants. 





Beer —Twelve millions of dollars are ex- 
pended in the city of New York annually for 
beef alone. 


oo 





$3.— The Flag of our Union and The Weicome 
Guest are sent together for $3 per year. 


~<OTHE FLAG OF CUR UNION? 2s 


Foreign Atems. 


General Martinprey nas been appointed lieuten- 
ant governor of Algeria. He will officiate as chief 
of the head-quarters staffand general of the army. 

An iron-clad frigate is to be built at the arsenal 
of Ferrol, France, furnished with an engine of 
| 1200 horses power, and is to be called the 
Tetouan. 

The camp of Chalons is to be opened in March. 
An immense number of troops will be assembled 
within the lines, and the mancavres will be on a 
grander scale than any before attempted. 

General Mieroslawskie lately paid a visit to 
Garibaldi. The latter declared that his plans 
for spring were irrevocable, and on the first of 
March he would be at his post, ready to fight 
— for the idea to which he has devoted his 

ife. 

They have had a good deal of snow 2nd ice in 
Paris, which has led to numerous accidents. 
There is rarely snow enough in Paris to make 
sleighing, and what snow falls is immediately 
carted off and plumped into the Seine. Many 
horses fell on the ice and broke their legs. 

A few days before Christmas, two large ships 
were stationed at Calais, France, to receive on 
board poultry for England. For days men 
were employed in carrying on board huge boxes 
of turkeys, geese and chickens. Tens of shousands 
of these domestic birds were despatched to the 
London market. 

The Life of Cvesar by Napoleon IIL. is well 
spoken of—of course when an emperor turns 
author he is sure of meeting with favorable crit- 
ies. The work is said to be written from a new 
historical standpoint, and contains many docu- 
ments throwing a new light on the Roman sys- 
tem of war, onthe arms and encampments of the 
former masters of the world. 

The emperor of Austria has appealed to his 
relative the arch-duke Stephen to put himself at 
the head of the government in Hungary. This 
young prince, who has a very liberal mind, has 
not been engaged in politics since 1858. His 
father was a palatine of Hungary, and he former- 
ly enjoyed great popularity in that country. 

A letter in the Gazette de Cologne says: “The 
cabinet of Vienna seems determined to reject eve- 
ry proposition with regard to the sale of Venetia, 
but events often exercise a force before which the 
strongest will is obliged to bend. I think they 
will consent to a bargain, as soon as a form has 
been hit upon by which Venetia may be renounc- 
ed without the authority of Austria asa great pow- 
er being materially and morally compromised.” 


Dewdrops of Wisdom. 


When a man wants money, or assistance, the 
world, asa rule, is very obliging, and indulgent, 
and—lets him want it. 

The road ambition travels is too narrow for 
friendship, too crooked for love, too rugged for 
honesty, and too dark for science. 

Abstemiousness and frugality are the best bank- 
ers. They show a handsome interest, and never 
dishonor a draft drawn on them by their hum- 
blest customers < 

Knowledge cannot be acquired without pains 
and application. It is troublesome, and like deep 
digzing for pure water; but when once you come 
to the springs, they rise up and meet you. 

Half the ill-natured things that are said in so- 
ciety, are spoken not so mach from malice as 
from a desire to display the quickness of our per- 
ception, the smartness of our wit, and the sharp- 
ness of our observation. 

Not only are patient toil and study requisite in 
all knowledge and every pursuit, even in that 
which is most necessary to human existence, but 
also in all that concerns a man’s duty in this life 
and his destiny hereafter. 

In one of the great speeches of Lord Erskine, 
there is a beautiful and true remark, to the effect 
that there is nothing valuable whether in science, 
art, morals, religion, or anything else, that can be 
acquired without exertion. 

Were we to ask a hundred men, who from 
small beginnings have attained a condition of 
respectability and influence, to what they imputed 
their success in life, the general answer would be, 
“Tt was from being early compelled to think for 
and depend on ourselves.” 

It is an undoubted truth, that the less we have 
to do, the less we find time to do itin. We 
yawn, we procrastinate, we can do it when we 
will, and therefore we never do it at all ; whereas, 
those who have a great deal of business must 
buckle to it; and then they always find time to 
do it in. 

Men from their infancy are trained to veil the 
baser portions of their nature from the eyes of 
women. The characters of many gentlemen who 
go about in society are as carefully disguised as the 
countenances of ladies in Constantinople. It is 
as difficult to choose a husband for his virtues 
here as a wife for her beauty there. 


Hoker's Budget. 


The fatal nine—Strych-nine. 

How to meet a bankrupt.—Take no note of 
him. 

What is the cause of many railway accidents? 
The engine-erring. 

Appropriate hymn of rejoicing for the capture 
of Pekin.—A Tea-Deum. 

A piano affords a young lady a good chance to 
show her fingering and her finger-ring. 

A legal question.—Should a person who has 
been brought up in a police court have courtly 
manners? 

We suppose that there is quite as large an 
amount of craft upon the land as there is upon 
the water. 

Typographical.—Garibaldi has Italicised hu- 
man freedom, pat a stop to tyranny, and justified 
his cause before the world. 

Question for actors.—Can a man be said to 
work when he plays. or to be a sound man when 
he is conan in pieces ? 

One of the greatest feats of pedestrianiem we 
have heard of lately is that ofa young scapegrace 
who ran through an estate of $50,000 in one year. 

An old maid's soliloquy :-— 


“ The hearts that have loved me, 
Have mined me too long.” 

















A wag being asked the name of the inventor 
of butter-stamps, replied that it was probably 
Cadmus, as he first brought letters into Greece. 

“A rolling stone gathers no moss.” A very 
doubtful adage. We notice in a country paper 
the marriage of Peleg Rowlingstone to Mins Ophe- 
lia Moss. 

There are fellows who go every day into bil 
liard-rooms to get their dinners, just as a fox 
sneaks into a farm-yard to look about him for a 
fat goose. 

“Well, George,” asked a friend of a young 
lawyer, “ how do you like your profession ’” 
“ Alas, sir, my profession is better than my 
practice.” 

Anna to her bean.—Frederie, what city is that 
you are going to visit this fall 7 

Fred. If you have no objection, I’m going to 
Har Anna 

“Sonny, does your father take a paper'” 
“ Yes, sir, twoofthem Oneot them belongs to 
Mr. Smith, and the other to Mr. Thompson. I 
| hooks them oti the stoop.” 








Quill and Scissors. 


The New York Commercial Advertiser says 
that Mary Miller, whose husband is in the coun 
try looking for work, was driven from a sick bed 
not long since, and turned into the street wih 
an infant two weeks oki, She was taken to the 
station house and supplied with food, of which 





she had not tasted for two days, and handed over 
| to the Commissioners of Charities. 


Many of the United States Marshals and their 
assistants have sold to brokers the drafts which 
they have obtained from the census office for 


| their labors in taking the last census. © course 
| they had to submit to the shave. The saperin- 


tendent of the census office has therefore issucd a 


| circular urging them not to dispose of their 


| Porter. 23. Mre Lydia B Bikine 6% 


| 


! 








claims at a sacrifice 


The Maryuis of Devonshire, taking a yacht 
cruise with his family in the Mediterranean, came 
on board at Naples and found the lieutenant in 
charge of the yacht on his knees before his daugh- 
ter. The excited nobleman seized the offender 
and in great passion buried him overboard into 
the sea, where he was drowned despite all efforts 
to save him. 

A couple were recently married at Hartford, 
the happy man being a German who cannot 
speak an English word, while the blushing bride 
is an Irish girl to whom the German tongue is 
Greek. Their courting must be done by signs, 
and their scolding cannot hurt the feelings of 
either party at present. 

A letter from Crawford, in Fayetteville, in 
Crawford county, Pennsylvania, dated Decem- 
ber SL, savs: The oil excitement is on the in- 
crease. ‘The price is running up, and the quan- 
tity, on the whole, is daily enlarging. The qual- 
ity is as good as ever, and every other man is, or 
soon expects to be, rich.” 

There are nine English, two French, one Span- 
ish and four German daily papers in San Fran- 
cisco. There are twenty-two weeklies, of which 
eighteen are English, three French and one Ital- 
ian. There are seven monthlies, one of which is 
medical and another religious. 

Joseph and Elizabeth Grab, an old couple of 
Columbia, Pa., attended church recently, and 
the next morning were found dead in bed. 
joint of the path was discovered to be loose, 
and the old people had evidently met their sad 
death from inhaling the escaping gas. 

Irishman and a German at New Orleans, 
having a mortal feud, agreed to settle it by a 
fight with brass knuckles, in the presence of um- 
pires, and did; and the Irishman, was borne off 
dying, while the German was but little better. 


A flaming meteor, superior in splendor to the 
planet Venus, was observed in New Haven, in 
the northern sky, about quarter past 5 o’clock P. 
M., January 4, 1861, while the day was still quite 
strong. 

Some queer fellow who has tried ‘em says, 
there are two sorts of wine in Stuttgard; to 
drink one is like swallowing an angry cat; the 
other like pulling the animal back again by the 
tail. 

By railroad accidents in 1860, there were killed 
in the United States 74 persons, and 315 wound- 
ed. That is the smallest number in any twelve 
months in the past eight years. 

The Philadelphia Ledger says that city has not 
kept pace with the increase in population of the 
country at large, and is losing its relative impor- 
tance among the cities of the Union. 

The schoolmistresses whom Governor Slade, 
of Vermont, sent out to Oregon, were to pay a 
fine of $500 if they married under one year. 
Most of the girls paid the fine. 

A fat ox, which had never shown any evil 
temper before, became furious on entering Great 
Salt Lake City, lately, and tossed a lady several 
times. She was picked up lifeless. 

Some miscreant entered Mrs. Resor’s stable at 
Clifton, Ohio, one night lately, and cut the throats 
of three pet goats, which had been trained to 
draw the children’s carriage. 

Mayor Fernando Wood's bride is said to be 
jast one-third as old as her liege lord. He has 
just attained his fifty-tirst year, and his wife is 
sweet seventeen. 

A curious work was recently published in Ger- 
many, the purpose of which is to prove that Judas 
Iscariot was one of the most conscientious and 
honorable of men. 

John McKinney, late State Treasurer of Mich- 
igan is said to be a defaulter to the extent of 
$134,000. He has absconded. 

There are about forty-one millions of dollars 
deposited in the savings barks of New York city. 


Marriages. 


In this i El Rev. Alfred 8. Patton, Mr. Robert 8. 
Nodine to Miss Mary F. Corthell. 
By Kev. Dr. Adams, Mr Kiley A. Brick to Mise Hannah 
8. Brewn. 

By Rev. Eli Thurston, Rev. Eben Cutler to Mire Marian 








By Rev. L. B. Schwarz, Mr. Christian Snessziey to Misa 
Barbara Hilbert. 

At Chariestown, by Rev. Mr. George, Mr. N. F. Smith 
to Mise Saran E Wiggin. ° 

By Kev N.M. Wiihams, Mr. Charles Loring to Miss 
Rebecca W. Atkins 

At Newtonville, by Rev. Asa Countryman, Mr. Alfred 
B. Tainter to Mise Emily 1. Cook 

At South Reading, by Kev. Mr. Phillipe, Mr. Benjumin 
Conant to Miss Clara M Newhall 

At Jamaica Pisins, Mr. Charles N. Dickson to Mra. 
Martha ©. Macy 

At Lexington, by Kev. Mr. Livermore, Mr. Reuben 
Kingsbury to Miss Alice Ward Paul 

At Worcester, by Key. J. H Twombly, Mr George A 
Barber to Mra. Lucy A Dexter 

At New Bedford, by Kev T CC. Moulton, Mr. Thomas 
L. Pierce to Mixx Lydia W. Gladding 

By Kev. Mack Trafton, Oapt N. H. B. Aiken to Mire 
Lacy W Smith 

At Lowell, by Rev. Mr Blanchard, Mr Charlies W. Har 
mon to Mise Eiesnor Richards 

At Groton, by Kev. Mr. Kider, Mr. Augustus Mores to 
Miss Sareh A Savders on 

At Weston, by Kev © HH Topliff, Mr. James Wiliam 
Moore to Mise Orphie Curtis Wing 

At North Faimouth, by Kev. L. Wheaton, Mr. Warren 
Crowell; to Mre. Kuoda 0 ithington 

At West Tisbury, Mr Albert J. Hobart to Miss Annie 


Deaths. 


In this city, Mre Susan 8 Pritchett, 72. Mr Cher iee 
T Clapp, 25, Mre Jeaonette F Greaves, 22. Mine Marine 
Mange, 7* 





At Charlestown, Mr John ©. Merrill, 25 

At Kast Woburn, Mre Emily ¥ Oegood, 4 

At Chelsea, Mre Berah A. Bruce, 0), Mise Ette A 
Rowe!) 2 

At Newburyport, Mr George W. Hill, %) Mr Edmund 
Carrier, 2). Mr Lotuer © Baten, £2 

At Actoo, Mr Caivin W Piper, 42 

At Tauaton, Mr Learned Wilmerth, @ 

At Piymouth, Mre Lydia Drew. 79 

At Worcester, Mr Eptreim He Beliows, / Mise Anne 
Townend, 2 

At Lowell, Mre. Busan Webeter, 9 


At North Bridgewater. Capt Jobe ( 
At Norhbore , Des Jowathen Fortes, 

At Falmouth Mre Harriet Rotimeon 

At Bact Faimouth, bee Benpmin Heth. @ 

At Naotorket, Capt David Cotte. © Mie Actes M 


At Attietoro’. Mre Cyothia Alien. 03 

At Wert Newbary, Mre Hareb Duttn, ¥) 

At Grefion. Ket Ptephen Cotier, 

At New Bedford. Mre. Thankful Tripp, # 

At Winchester, Mr Philieman W fymmer 4 

At Milton, Nathaniel Adame. Req 7% 

At Weetmineter, Vi, Mice fare BK (raeee. 17 

At Providence, RI. Mre Abby B tee Wert trv 
At Little Comptos, BR 1. Mr Job Reabury ~* 


At (amden. § © Mr George W Phew & 
At ®terling, Comm , Mr Jerecmiad Fuses, Re, . Th 

















































[Written for The Flag of our Union.] 
EARLY FRIENDS. 


BY SUSANNA FP. MOORE. 


Not one of all my early friends 
Has ever turned aside, 
Nor left me in the needful hour, 
When adverse winds betide; 
Though later friends have been estranged, 
My early friends have never changed. 


The gentle words—the kindly smiles 
Of those long gone to rest, 
As ministering angels, come 
To soothe my troubled breast; 
I meet them oft in Memory’s halls— 
Their portraits hang on Memory’s walls. 


I see a sainted father’s form, 
Ap angel mother see ; 

And clasp a sister to my heart— 
Though dead, they live to me; 
A brother's soft, low voice I hear, 

Sweeter than music to my ear. 


And O, a dearer one appears, 
Of noble form and brow: 

As when his early vow he breathed, 
I see him even now. 

O Memory, to thee we owe— 

How much of joy, how much of woe! 


Ye who have loved me long and well: 
Ye who are loved by me— 
Still weleome visitors, ye come 
To bless my memory ; 
Though later friends have been estranged, 
Your friendship still has been unchanged. 





{Written for The Flag of our Union.] 


GEORGIA CLAIRE PERCY. 
BY H. N. O'BRIEN. 


[concLupED.] 


The next day was warm, bright and sunny, 
very like June. For the first time for months the 
poor girl determined to go down to “ The Retreat.” 
Her mother thought it would do her good, agd 
smiled sadly as she wrapped her shawl around 
her, and tied on the little, pale-blue hood. 

Bessie’s figure was short and slender. Her 
baby lay sleeping on her bed, and Bessie took 
her up and folded her in her arms. She kissed 
the baby-brow passionately, tearfully, then laid 
her down tenderly. On the table under an open 
Bibleshe laid three notes, and then tottered out 
into the kitchen. 

Her father had not seen her since her baby’s 
birth; he stood in the kitchen, and as she came 
out he gazed at her with stern, unforgiving face, 
and then walked out into the garden. Her 
wasted form, her thin, pale face, her large blue 
eyes, beaming with strange lustre, made an im- 
pression on him, and fearing he would relent he 
left the house. 

“ Be careful, Bessie. Put on these rubbers— 
the ground may be a little damp. Walk slowly, 
and don’t go far, my chifd,” said her mother, 
kissing her. 

Cousin Nancy’s eyes filled as she looked at the 
girl, and she too kissed her. 

“Shan’t I go with you, Bessie?” she asked. 

“No, I thank you, Nannie, Iam strong enough 
to go alone,” she answered, smiling pitifully. 

She slowly wandered down the dear familiar 
path. When she sat on the rock in “The Re- 
treat”? she thought long and sadly. Her mind 
went back to the time when a bright, laughing 
child she had tossed pebbles in the lake; she 
thought of her merry rides with Allan Grey, of 
walks with him on the shore ; she thought of the 
days when she was the light of home, the joy of 
her parents; she thought of the days when the 
Mountain Lily was yiadly welcomed everywhere ; 
she thought of the time when she first had learned 
to love George Claire and of the miserable days 
that followed. She thought of the past and 
present, of a new life which must be darkened 
by a knowledge of her shame ; she thought of that 
cruel letter the night before, and her burden 
seemed heavier than she could bear. She read 
again that fatal letter. She remembered it was 
her seventeenth birthday, and on such days she 
was wont to make resolutions for the future, 
but she had none to make now. She grew 
bewildered. 

“T was happy once, was I not?” she asked 
aloud, pressing her hand to her hot, throbbing 
brow. “I think I was happy once; I am most 
sure of it. I believe I’d be happy if I were 
dead—I’m most sure of it. Why can’t I die? 
God gives us all that privilege, don’t he? I'd 
better die. Father hates me; I’m a disgrace to 
mother and Nancy, and to that little thing, too. 
I'd better be dead, unless God hates me, too.” 

A wild light gleamed in her beautiful eyes, the 
light of lunacy, perhaps. It may be in that 
fearful hour, the reason that had so far been 
hers—the light which so far had guided her— 
went out in darkness. An hour later, Allan Grey, 
with several companions, rowed toward “ The 
Retreat,” for the water was deeper there, and 
they saw something gleaming under the waves. 
They lifted her, with her clinging garments, her 
dripping hair, her cold, pale face, and the little 
blue hood thrown back, and sadly, with tears, 
Allan Grey held her dear head, as they carried 
her up Mount Murray. 


* One more unfortunate, 
eary of breath, 
Rashly importunate, 
Gone to her death! 


“Take her up tenderly, 
Lift her with care ; 
Fashioned so pve 
Young and so fair! 


** Owning her weakness, 
Her evil behaviour, 
And leaving with meekness 
T sins to her Saviour!” 





When Mr. Murray entered his kitchen, half an 
hour later, and saw no one there; when he went 
into the bedroom adjoining, where he heard 
voices, and saw on her bed, his dead child, he 
gave a startled, agonized look, and kneeling 
there, took her little hand, sobbing : 

“Look up at your old father, Bessie! I do 
forgive you, Pussy. ©, look up, and say you 
forgive my harshness, my cruelty! Bessie, Bes- 
sie, my child! ©, if I'd been a true father, 
only kind to you, my Bessie, my lamb!” 





And the litle babe opened her eyes wonder- 
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ingly. There stood Allan Grey, with convulsed | 
form and streaming eyes. Mrs. Murray lay by 
her dead darling, nerveless. Her husband, weep- 
ing and sobbing, reproaching himself and calling 
on Bessie by such sweet names, and with a | 
strength of affection, of which he was till then | 
unawere. Nancy stood, with the babe in her 
arms, raining tears on its young face. The other 
men stood near the door, hats in hands, yet shed- 
ding sincere tears. 

They buried her on Mount Murray, under a 
tall tree, and near “ The Retreat.”” Nancy wrote a 
stern letter to George Claire, telling him all about 
it. He never answered the letter, but he carried 
a fearfulload of remorse with him ever after. 

A day after writing to him, Nancy found the 
three letters which Bessie had left. One was 
addressed to ‘ George Claire,” and she sent it 
without a word; but the letter explained itself, 
and when he had read it, he arose, staggering as 
if blind. 

The second letter was addressed to her parents, 
and weeping they read jt. Her father groaned 
as he read where she begged him to forgive her 
when she was dead, though he could not in life. 
She said, touchingly, that she did not blame him 
for hating the sight of her—she hated herself— 
and at the last, with a wild, mournfal pathos, 
she implored them to give to her babe the love 
of which she was unworthy, to take her innocent 
child in her stead, and God would bless them in 
the littleone. “ Call my baby ‘ Georgia Claire,’” 
she said, at the last, and with tears they named 
her after her unworthy father. 

The years sped on, and the young child grew. 
There was something strange about her. She 
was peculiar, odd in her ways, expressions and 
manners. ‘The Murrays loved her as they had 
loved poor, golden-haired Bessie, though not 
with equal pride. If strangers ever came to 
Mount Murray, if people from the village called 
there, they could not say, “This is Bessie’s 
child,” and on such occasions she was always 
neglected. Her keen eyes noted the difference, 
and her sharp brain was set to work to find out 
the why, for she knew nothing of her birth. 

At eight years of age, Georgia Claire was truly 
astrange child. Her childhood faintly shadowed 
forth her hood. She neither 
parent in any respect. She had not the indecis- 
ion of her father, nor the gentle, yielding dispo- 
sition of the mother. She was neither black- 
eyed, nor blue-eyed. Her complexion was 
neither fair like her father’s, nor soft, snowy 
white like her mother’s. 

Her hair was dark, a rich, heavy dark. Her 

forehead was higher than either parent’s, and 
broad, eyebrows finely arched, nose perfect, 
mouth small, with thin lips, threaded with crim- 
son. A clear, dark, colorless complexion, with 
something rich about it. Her ears were small, 
very prettily shaped. Her hands were small, 
very smail, and so were her feet. These latter 
were short, narrow, and arched so high that they 
would have won the admiration of an Arab 
instantly. 
. Her most beautiful features were her eyes. 
They were glorious, starry eyes, large, dark, 
sometimes of a dusky splendor, reminding one 
of tropic nights, again shining and beaming with 
unearthly beauty; lustrous eyes, from which a 
great soul looked out. Her form was small, 
slender, willowy. She was graceful, too, and 
quick in her movements. Restless and inquir- 
ing, with a keen intellect, and a strong love for 
the beautiful. 

In disposition she was very peculiar. She 
could love or hate with an intensity of which we 
northerners have little idea ; and though she was 
a northerner, she might have been an Asiatic. 
She was passionate, impetuous, impulsive and 
wayward. Her moods varied; sometimes she 
was gentle, sometimes a terror to the household. 
A lamb, sometimes, and sometimes a tigress. 

Already a talent for satire and sarcasm was 
developed in the child, and she sometimes 
poured forth biting, cutting words that might 
goad others to desperation, while her mocking 
laugh rang on the ear. When eight years old, 
she was sent down to the village to school, and 
morning and night tripped down and up Mount 
Murray. Yet not tripped. She loved the glen, 
the ravines, and she would bound from rock to 
rock, with the fleetness of a chamois, and send 
back a laugh in answer to the commands and be- 
seechings of her grandfather. Though the way 
was longer, she generally went that way to 
school. 

Her questions of her parents were always re- 
pelled by her grand-parents and Cousin Nancy, 
but she could not always remain ignorant. 
With other children, some much older than her- 
self, she was wandering on the shores of the 
lake one day, when they came to ‘‘ The Retreat.” 
It was noon, and the child always took her dinner 
to school. 

“There’s where she was drowned,” said one 


Pe | 





°% Who?” interrogated Georgia. 

“The Mountain Lily.” 

“The Mountain Lily! What was that?” 

“ A beautiful girl they called ‘ The Mountain 
Lily.’ Father told me she drowned herself 
here,” returned the boy. 

“ Drowned herself?) How awful!” And the 
child’s eyes dilated and shone with the brilliancy 
of stars. ‘“ What was her other name?” 

“Stop, Willie,” said a larger boy, who had 
vainly been making signs tohim. “ Don’t speak 
of it—it’s too gloomy.” 

“No it isn’t,” cried Georgia, “and I will 
know, so tell me this minute, Willie Brown !” 

“1 don’t know any more, Georgia, indeed I 
don’t.” 

“You do, Jamie. Tell me!’’ the child cried, 
turning to the larger boy. 

“Ido? Why, Georgia—I—” 

“Tell me this moment!” 

The boy hesitated, but the others cried, “ Tell 
her, tell her; she ought to know.” 


“Her name was Bessie Murray,” said the 
boy. 

“ Bessie Murray!’ The child’s face was as 
white as if dead. “What did she drown 


herself for?” 
There was a general silence. 
“ Bessie Murray! Was she married ?” 


‘Georgia, disdaining to touch a prostrate foe, 


rn } 
“Am I her little girl?” 
ee 
“You lie, Jamie Collins! My name is | 


| Georgia Claire—” 


| 
“ Your father’s name was.” | 
“ And my mother's, too.” | 
“No, Georgia, it was not.” 
“ When did it happen ?” | 
“One May day eight years ago.” 

“ You needn't feel so grand, Georgia Claire, 
any more. You are no better than other folks, | 
no, nor so good,” said a boy near, sneeringly, for 
Georgia was very proud, and had offended the 
lad. 

The next moment he lay on his back, and 


bounded away towards the ravine, unheeding the 
children’s call to come back. Imperfectly com- 
prehending this shadow that hung over her, her 
proud spirit was stung by the sneering tone of 
the lad. She hated herself, she hated everybody. 
Bounding from rock to rock, or sitting in some 
little niche, she spent the afternoon. When it 
began to grow dark, she went home, to find the 
family waiting supper for her. That night she 
astonished good Cousin Nancy by asking, when 
that lady thought her asleep : 

“Was my mother’s name Bessie Murray * 

“ Yes,” 1 the ished woman, 

“ Did she drown herself ?” 

“Go to sleep, Georgia. Don’t ask such 
questions.”” 

“Tsay, Cousin Nancy, did my mother drown 
herself ¢” 

Cousin Nancy was perplexed, but knowing the 
nature of the child, and that if she didn’t answer 
her, she would arouse the house, and not rest till 
she did know, so she finally said : 

“Yes, she did.” 

“ What for ?” 

Another perplexing question; but Cousin 
Nancy was not permitted to think in peace, and 
finally she told the child the whole sad story. 
She might not have done wisely, but she was not 
possessed of tact enough to evade these pertina- 
cious inquiries, and thus Georgia learned the 
truth, and felt it in after years. 

“She left a letter for you—it has never been 
opened — you can‘ read it when you are old 
enough,” remarked Cousin Nancy, as she turned 
over to go to sleep. 

From that time the child became strangely 
thoughtful, and irregular in her attendance at 
the village school, sometimes wandering away 
two or three miles. No one dared cope with her 
strong will, her ungovernable temper. 





Offended by her teacher’s rebuke one day, 
Georgia left her seat, put on her little white sun- 
bonnet, and as her teacher sternly commanded 
her to return, she sent back a defiant laugh that 
exasperated him, and walked quietly away. 
The teacher followed with undignified haste, and 
then the child hopped along, like a bird, bowing 
when she turned round; he ran, but strong man 
as he was, he was but'a mean match for the agile 
mountain child. She bounded away in the dis- 
tance, and the scholars seemed to echu her laugh 
when the crest-fallen teacher returned. 

Georgia knew she had done wrong, but she 
had no fear of consequences. With fear of any 
kind she was totally unacquainted. Her strolls 
were extended out into tNe country a long way. 
Fields of green were on every side, and Georgia, 
walking in the road, intent on seeing each side 
at once, was enjoying it finely. 

The village, at the foot of Mount Murray, was 
a place of resort to tired city-dwellers, and many 
of the families had taken boarders. Absorbed 
in her own thoughts, Georgia heard not the sound 
of wheels, gnd was nearly run over by a pair of 
powerful, black horses ere their driver was able 
to check them. She was stunned for a moment, 
but on looking up recognized the equipage as 
belonging to the most aristocratic of the city 
people. A head, which was looking out of the 
window, was drawn back, but a lady-like voice 
commanded : 

“John, put the child in here !” 

A boy at the back of the carriage, as footman, 
sprang down, and having opened the door, placed 
the child therein. The driver whipped his 
horses, and they were on their way again, in the 
same direction. Georgia sat vis-a-vis to the aris- 
tocratic lady, but lifted her glorious eyes 
fearlessly. 

“Where were you going, little girl ?”’ 

“To take a walk,” was the self-possessed 
answer. 

“ Where do you live?” 

“ On Mount Murray.” 

“And have you walked all this distance ? 
What’s your name ?” 

The child lifted her eyes, and the lady looked 
in h at their splendor, but she said, 
defiantly : 

“My name is Georgia Claire. I am Mr. 
Murray’s grand-daughter.” 

“ Are you an orphan, dear?” asked the lady, 
interested in this strange child. 

“I am,” returned Georgia, in a voice so 
choked, 80 strange, so hard, that the lad} bent 
toward her in surprise and pity. 

“Where are you going *”” began the child. 

“Tam out driving—I go every day—to no 
place in particular. Mount Murray is a pleasant 
spot; you love it, don’t you ?” 

“Some. But when | grow larger I’m going 
away off, somewhere.” And the child looked 
wistfully out of the window. ‘“ What is your 
name?” she demanded, suddenly. 

“Mrs. Courtenaye. I am staying at the hotel 
in the village.” 





| dreadfal to be an orphan. 


blinded by a strange mist, “I pity you. It's 
Did —did your 
mother drown herself?” 

“No, child; why ask 
question ?” 

“ Nothing—I—I only wondered.” 

The carriage had turned another road, and 
now the road swept around Mount Murray. 
Here Georgia alighted,and Mrs.Courtenaye’s eyes 
followed her as she bounded from rock to rock of 
the deep ravine, followed her with a sigh. On 
returning to the hotel, Mrs. Courtenaye called her 
gossipping landlady to her private parlor, and 
from her lips learned the sad story. In conclu- 
sion, the good dame remarked : 

“Her grandparents love her, but they are 
ashamed to have her around. I believe they'd 
send her away, if they could, though they would 
miss her. She is troublesome, too, and always 
reminded them of poor little Bessie.” 

The next day the city lady strolled up Mount 
Murray. There was a winding curriage-drive, 
but she wished her advent there to be quiet, nev- 
ertheless, ordering her driver to come for her at 
sunset. 

Mrs. Murray met her at the door, and gave 
her a seat in the kitchen, betraying surprise at the 
visit. Mrs. Murray was a woman of, perhaps, 
fifty years, with hair of an iron-gray, face 
strongly marked by lines of character, though 
very plain, and her form was tall and angular. 
Where little, slender, short Bessie received her 
beauty was a mystery—certainly not by inherit- 
ance. The good Mrs. Murray stood to hear 
what her visitor should say, but that lady, by a 
graceful gesture, induced her to seat herself. 

“Ts your little grand-daughter at home, Mrs. 
Murray?” asked the guest, courteously. 

“Well, I don’t know,” was the embarrassed 
reply. “She ran away from school yesterday, 
and the master came up last night to see about 
it. He was angry, and so was the child, and she 
vows she never’ll go to him a day again. She's 
in the gully, likely as not.” 

“Can’t you compel her to go?” asked the 
astonished lady. 

“Compel her? No one can do that. 
wont do anything but what she wants to. 
a queer child.” 

“She must be a great trouble to you, madam.” 

“No, she is not much, for she is not in the 
house half of the time. I can’t understand the 
child, I’m sure. I can’t do anything with 
her.” 

“Why don’t.you send her away to school ?” 

Mrs. Murray smoothed her apron as she 
replied : 2 

“No one can govern her. They’d send her 
home in a week. Besides, we are not rich peo- 
ple; we’ve only got Mount Murray, and we 
don’t lay up much for old age, not so much as 
husband wants to.” 

“ Why not give her away,madam? It might 
be a good thing; you are growing old, and she 
needs a strong hand to guide her.” 

“TI know it,” sighed Mrs. Murray. “I'm 
growin’ old; I feel it. I have teches of the 
rheumatiz very often, and she plagues me half to 
death sometimes. But who’d want such a child ? 
She’s a perfect imp, but then I’d hate to give her 
away.” 

“Give her to me,” said Mrs. Courtenaye, 
eagerly. ‘I will be a mother to her, and educate 
her.” 

“We couldn’t let her go,’’ answered the old 
lady, decidedly. 

“ You are growing old, as you say, and if you 
know she is cared for without troubling you, 
your life will be pleasanter. You want your 
Bessie’s child to be—” 

“Don’t—don’t!” begged Mrs. Murray, her 
apron at her eyes. 

The end of the conference would have been an 
abrupt denial of Mrs. Courtenaye’s request, but 
the farmer himself, entering, began to argue with 
his wife, and atter telling her as little as possible, 
yet as much as was necessary, of the child’s 
history, they decided to give her to the city 
lady. 

“ The child shall decide,” said Mrs. Murray, 
going to the door and calling. 

No one answering, she walked through the 
garden, past the small grove of forest trees, then 
screamed : 

“ Georgia! Georgia! Georgia !”’ 

Mrs. Courtenaye stood in the door, impatient 
to see the child, which she was to have, and 
wondering if her singular beauty were not a 
freak of her own imagination. Expecting, there- 
fore, a plain, country child, she began blaming 
herself for her precipitation, and working herself 
into a fit of impatience. 

Mrs. Murray’s repeated calls were at length 
answered by their object’s abrupt and unexpected 
emerging from the ravine, leaping wildly from 
rock to rock, and then, when on terra firma, 
standing still and erect as a young Indian. 

She wore a dress of pink gingham, short and 
full. The little red shawl her grandmother had 
insisted on her wearing, was tied around her 
waist, asa sash. Her bonnet hung on one arm, 
and her short, dark hair was tossed about, or ly- 
ing in close curls all over her small head, in her 
eyes, on her cheeks. In one hand she held a 
tiny bow and arrow, evidently of her own con- 
struction. Looking fearlessly upon the group a 
moment, the young huntress stood, then hopping 
carelessly toward them, she yet appeared perfectly 
indifferent to their presence. 

If Mrs. Courtenaye had admired the dusty, 
tired child of the day before, she almost held her 
breath now. A flush of delight passed over her 
fine face. She was delighted. She was young, 
searcely twenty-five, but she was a haughty, aristo- 
cratic, fashionable city lady. This child touched 


such a strange 


She 
She’s 





« Are you an orphan ?” queried Georgia. 

“ An orphan, a widow, and childless,” 
the lady, sadly. 

The child looked at her, watched a tear fall 
silently, then sprang to her side, and clasping 
her arms around the lady’s neck, she kissed her 
fervently, then as if abashed, shrank back to her 
seat. The lady looked at her intently. Her 
proud, handsome features were lighted with in- 
terest for this little one. 

“ Why did you kiss me?” 


said 





“ Because,” said Georgia, and her eyes were 


her heart. 

| “Don’t you remember me, dear?” she asked, 
lh holding out her hand. 

| The child simply bowed as she took the prof. 
fered member, and then dropped it. 

} “Can't you speak? Answer the 
commanded Mr. Murray, determined 
to keep up a show of authority before the 
| stranger. 

The child’s lip curled haughtily, a smile just 


| lady, 


Georgia,” 





e 


| wish you to know that I own my ¢ 





lingered about the tiny mouth, on the thin lips, } 


bat she spoke not. 


?) 


“Mind me, Georgia, 
Answer her question !” 


speak to 
persisted her yvrandfather 
Georgia threw back her head, and answered 
clearly 
“T hear you! 


the lady! 


You needn't talk all day 1 


will use it when I think best!’ 

She would have turned away then—Mr. Mur- 
Tay was angrily silent—but Mrs. Cy 
said, kindly: 

* Wouldn't you like to go to the city and be 
my little girl, Georgia?” 

Her eyes flashed brightly, as the child cried 
“Shall 1? Do you want me?” 

“You may goif you want to 
like,” said Mrs. Murray, 
eves. 

Mrs. Courtenaye drew the child to her bosom, 
Georgia’s lips met hers, and that was the only 
way the child signified her decision w go 





mtenaye 


Do as you 
with her apron at her 





Georgia Claire was taken from Mount Mur- 
ray, with its clear, bracing air, wild scenery and 
mad freedom, to a luxurious city home. No 
longer did her feet tread over sanded floors or 
grassy turfs, but sank in deep piles of velvet, and 
the gorgeous pictures on that carpeting would 
delight one who loved color. Her voice rang 
fearlessly through the lofty rooms, whose freseoed 
ceilings, pendent lamps, elegant farniture, mas- 
ter works ef art, paintings, books and statuary 
were all in contrast to the quict cottage, with its 
plain adornings, on Mount Murray. The hest 
masters of the different branches of study, of 
music and dancing, were provided for her direet- 
ly. She was introduced to Mrs. Courtenaye's 
fashionable friends, as her dear orphan niece, as 
she was, and also as Mrs. Courtenaye's furure 
heiress, end after due deliberation, the lady gave 
the child her maiden name, the name of her dear, 
dead brother, Percy. And very many thought 
the girl a daughter of George Percy. 

In her city home she was known as Georgia 
Claire Percy. As the prospective heiress of her 
adopted aunt, she met with flattery and attention, 
until the bright, mountain child might have been 
spoiled. Her new home, however, was just what 
she needed. 

Her ungovernable temper, her fits of passion, 
her storms of fury, all were under control now. 
Her strong, untamed, unmastered will found 
another competent to cope with and gnin the 
victory. Yet Mrs. Courtenaye grew to idolize 
the child-and Georgia loved her passionately, 
with an intensity of which few people are capable. 
Sometimes they visited Mount 
Georgia often remembered 
and Cousin Nancy with gifts. 

Time passed on. It was Georgia’s sixteenth 
birthnight. A lovely March evening, bright with 
stars and fragrant with the perfume of flowers. 
Mrs. Courtenaye, who was always indulgent to 
her niece, had gathered together a large party 
to celebrate the event. 

Mrs. Courtenaye, robed in sable velvet—the 
weather was not warm—and shining with dia- 
monds, stood near the door, receiving ber guests 
with quiet dignity. By her side, with quiet self- 
possession stood her niece, Georgia Claire Percy. 
Her figure had attained its full height, yet was 
not tall. Rather below medium height, perhaps, 
but slender, lithe, and with much of the willowy 
grace which had distinguished her childhood. 
Her thin lips wore a beautiful smile—one of 
strange power, but which rarely lingered there. 
Her rich, dark hair was decorated with pearls ; 
her clear complexion showed the red blood, as 
her cheek flushed sometimes. Her eyes, those 
glorious eyes, shaded by long, dark lashes, had 
far more of unearthly beauty than in her ehild- 
hood, and when thoughtfal or sad, 
have made another weep. She possessed con- 
trol of her temper, completely; she was as 
passionate, impetuous, impulsive as when she 
bounded from crag to crag in the ravines of 
Mount Murray. But her usual expression was 
one of proud melancholy, and if one noticed it, 
she grew defiant. 

Poor child! As she had grown older, the 
knowledge of her birth had clouded her life ; had 
weighed on her proud, strange nature; and as 
she stood, listening to flattery and compliment, 
her eyes took a strange look, which might have 
awakened fear, had it been noticed, 
thought that were her early history known and 
she deprived of Mrs. Courtenaye’s prospective 
heiress-ship, she would be driven as # pariah from 
the fashionable assemblage. 

She possessed a wild, fascinating beauty, not 
only charming but bewitching, 
emphatically the “ Star of the Eveniny."’ Not 
only was she beautiful but she possessed intellect 
—yenius. She betrayed it in every flash of her 
lustrous eyes, in the curving of her proud lip, in 
in the 
which she gave utterance. She 





Murray, and 


her grandparents 


they would 


as she 


and she became 


the sweet, musical voice, sentiments to 


Was witty tov, 


and sarcastic, bat she never, or rarely, used the 
latter gift to wound. 

She was unacquainted with most of the peo- 
pie who composed the gay party, at !on this, 
her entrance into society, was introcare d to 


friends of Mrs. who were 
strangers to her. 
“Miss Percy, my 
said Mrs. Courtenaye. 
The gentleman bowed, and 
serene self-possession began a conversation, at 


many Courtenaye, 


niece, Mr Clairemonde,” 


Georgia, with 
the same time, girlishly scanning his features 
Her scrutiny was perfectly satisfactory He was 
a man of perhaps twenty-eight years, strong, 
brave, a man among men 
looking, with swarthy complexion, dark hair aa 





all, vigorous, nolie- 


dark, piercing eyes. He was intellectual, refine d 
and gentlemanly ; noble and with a finely strung 
nature. 

Her fresh, 
him, captivated him 


beauty interested 


glowing, tropi 


He had never before seen 


a girl, with just such pee uflarities, with her 
strange, wayward nature; she was an enmgma, 
and he determined to stady her, bat down in hee 


. ew, strange, undefined feeling which 
neart Was A Th ’ ee, 


he did not attempt to analyze 


" 

Thev were talking, on topics far shove the 
ordinary comprehens on, and, delyhtediy hewae 
watching the glowing of her strange eyes, 
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[Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
RRAHMA’S DOWNFALL. 


BY J. HOWARD WERT. 


By India’s holiest river 

The Brahmin has broken his idols; 
Where the golden Ganges quivers 

In its snowy-curtained cradle. 


The Parsee’s fire is dying 

On its throne of dreary ages ; 
And Persian lore is lying 

With unmasked, unknown pages. 


The wail of Brahma’s minions 
Is borne from isle to ocean ; 

Whilst on its ceaseless pinions 
The gospel speeds its motion. 





THE PRESENCE. 

The mountain statelier lifts his phe aad wel head, 
As drawing near we meet him face to face. 

Here upon holy ground we softly tread. 

fet with a tender and pate! Picetie 

He gives the wild spt in ‘his lap 

They climb his sides died iahnte ete, 
And wind around phon in a light embrace 

Their summer peat pink and clinging white. 
Great hearts have largest room to bless the small. 

quem’ nature rity the weaker home os rest. 

So Christ took ittle children to his breast 
And with a reverence more Lhe a ~ » fall 

In the ed, presence, that can give 

Truth’s simplest message—“ ’Tis by love ye live ” 

ucy Larcom. 


HOPE. 
But thou, 0 Hope, with eyes so fair, 
What was thy delighted werent t 
Still it whispered promised pleas’ 
And bade the lovely scenes at ‘distance hail! 
Still would her touch the strain prolong, 
And from the rocks, the woods, the vale, 
— called on Echo still through all her song; 
And where her sweetest theme she chose, 
A soft responsive voice was heard at every close, 
And Hope enchanted smiled, and waved her golden 
hair. CoLLins. 


ELOQUENCE. 


0, [know 
Thou hast a tongue to charm the wildest tempers; 
Herds would forget to graze, and savage beasts 
Stand still and toee their fierceness Lal he hear thee, 
As if they had reflection—and by reas: 
Forsook a less enjoyment for a greater. = Row 





WOMAN. 
Maidens, like moths, are caught by glare 
And Mammon wins his way where seraphs =n Le at 





Domestic Story, Department. 
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HUGH. 


BY JOSIE 8. HUNT. 





Ur and down, up and down the long piazza, 
singing softly to himself, Hugh Harrington walk- 
ed in the moonlight. His arms were folded on 
his breast ; his head was carried proudly; and 
as—in the pauses of the simple melody he was 
murmuring, he smiled—like one thinking of 
pleasant thoughts—I saw the glimmer of his 
white and close-set teeth. 

From the window where I sat, I could look 
out upon the broad and restless river, flashing 
under the yellow moon like a stream of gold, 
and beating its brilliant billows up against the 
shore, with a sad and tender moaning, as though 
a great pain ached eternally at its liquid heart ; 
upon the little village in the valley, its countless 
roofs still wet from the late shower; upon the 
sky, with its scattering clouds, and its great, 
sweet space of clearest sapphire, where the moon 
was sailing; and upon the garden, its shrubbery 
sparkling with the pale jewels of the rain. But 
my eyes turned from them all to that handsome, 
haughty face. It had a nearer and a dearer 
charm for me than any beauty of the sky or 
earth. If I could have taken it one moment to 
my bosom, and hushed the singing mouth ; if for 
one brief and blessed moment, I could have had 
a woman’s holiest and tenderest right to hold it 
there, caressing it with the gentlest touches of 
hands and lips ; stroking back the soft hair from 
the temples, looking into the clear eyes, and 
pressing down the proud white lids above them, 
when too much of their light had turned my 
heart faint with its rich passion of joy, I could 
contentedly have been stricken blind there in my 
place. Inthe ecstacy of that remembered bliss I 
could have had the world shut from my sight, 
‘and never felt the pang. 

I had no room in my heart that night for pleas- 
ant and happy thoughts. The moon looked to 
me like a white and passionless face, from which 
all hope had been struck out. The gentle breeze 
that floated in from the south, bringing me the 
mournful music of the river and the fragrance of 
the garden roses, made me shiver, I knew not 
why. Involuntarily I thought, with a cold thrill 
running through my blood, of the blossoms I nad 
gathered years before to lay in my mother’s cof- 
fin. Yet the association was not a natural one. 
If it had been, it might not have chilled me so. 

That may have been one reason why I turned 
from the contemplation of everything beside the 
face of Hug’ as he paced back and forth before 
me, unconscious of my scrutiny. I was weak 
and nervous from a late illness, but I found 
strength and peace in every outline of those firm, 
grave features. I was tired and melancholy. 
The sight of that face rested and comforted me 
inexpressibly. I was lonely. While I had that 
in my view, I had companionship. 

It was a fresh, youthful, and quite beardless 
face ; yet no one would have thought of calling 
it effeminate. I have seen hundreds of coun- 
tenances furrowed by time, and shadowed by 
long experience of life, that had less manhood in 
them than this one, smooth and boyish as it Was. 
The forehead was like a girl's for whiteness, but 
masculine in its height and breadth and fullness ; 
the eyes were brown and clear ; the nose large, but 
finely-formed ; the mouth, a trifle too resolute and 
wilful, perhaps, to harmonize perfectly with the 
soft, dark eyes, but almost like a woman’s in the 
shape and coloring of the delicate, proud, rose- 
tinted lips. 

I had found one day among the lumber of the 
garret, an old, discolored and discarded picture 
of Napoleon, which, because I fancied the mouth 
Had a vague resemblance to Hugh’s, I had 
cleansed of dust and rubbish, and carried down 





to my private room, where it had hung from that 
time among beautiful and costly pictures, the 
dearest and most beautiful of ail, to me—its only 
frame a simple wreath of evergreen, which I was 
careful to renew as often as it dried or faded. 
That morning I had added to it a little knot of 
late spring violets—white and fragrant—and as I 
sat there watching him, I wondered—with a hot 
flush rising to my cheek—whether the smile that 
hovered so faintly about Hugh’s handsome mouth, 
like a shadow of the song he was humming, 
would it grow tender or disdainful, if he knew it. 
One or the other it must have done, I was certain. 

My disordered fancies, that made me shrink 
from the moonlight, as from the staring of a 
blank, white face, and shudder at the touch of the 
sweet, warm wind, intruded upon me, even there. 
Hugh was walking with his whole figure envelop- 
ed in shadow, only his head was revealed in light. 
The imagination seized me that he was drown- 
ing; that he was struggling in the black waters, 
with only his face above the cruel waves—and 
even that would sink if I stopped gazing. The 
smile upon his lips changed to the contortion of 
death agony—the song he was singing was the 
low despairing prayer, faintly murmured to Heav- 
en as his last faint hold of life was loosened. 

With a little gasping cry of terror, I sprang 
from my seat. The action broke the spell, and 
I cowered back, shuddering, clasping my hands 
across my eyes to shut out the vision they had 
conjured up. 

“ Did you call me, Rose? Why, child, what 
ails you? You are trembling from head to foot, 
and your hands are cold as snow !”” 

It was Hugh’s voice that spoke, and Hugh 
who stood beside me trying to draw down the 
tremulous fingers I had tightened over my face. 

“Nothing ails me, Hugh—nothing in the 
world. Iam weak and nervous, and have been 
conjuring up impossible horrors—that is all.” 

“A very unsubstantial ailment, I will admit,” 
he said, with a smile. “But pray how can you 
indulge such bad fancies in the face of such a 
night as this ?” 

He spoke the last words with a gentle rever- 
ence, and I knew that his heart had been touch- 
ed and softened by the beauty to which mine had 
found no responsive chord. 

“T don’t know, I am sure,” I answered, rising. 
“T suppose I ought not to sit here in this moist 
breeze, considering the present state of my health. 
Let me go, please. In my own room I shall 
recover myself.” 

He was holding my cold hands, chafing them 
gently between his strong, warm palms. 

“Don’t go just yet, Rose! I will shut down 
the window, and bring ashawl for you. I would 
like to have you stay a little while with me.” 

He dropped my hands as he made the request. 
The man’s exquisite pride was manifested even 
there. He would not detain me by any less del# 
cate power than a spoken wish. I signified my 
assent by reseating myself. 

“Tam going away to-morrow, Rose,” said he, 
while he was wrapping about my shoulders the 
shawl he had brought. 

I dared not trust myself to reply. The words 
surprised, and God knows how terribly they pain- 
ed me! Hugh going away! Where? For how 
long atime? I longed to know, but could not 
find voice to ask. 

He seemed a little hurt by my silence, and to 
relieve the embarrassed pause which ensued, 
stooped down and picked up a book that had 
fallen from my lap, when I rose a few moments 
before. It was a volume of Gerald Massey’s 
poems. Turning over the leaves idly, he read : 

**O love, love, love! 
May make the brave heart ache; 
Pulse out its lavish lips, and leave 
It hestapdertatry A to oe, 
But how exqu 
The thoughts that ‘bee-like cling, 
To drain tue honey from young hearts, 
And leave a bleeding sting!” 

“Pshaw !” he exclaimed, shutting the book, 
and giving it an impatient toss to the table that 
stood near. 

“Don’t you like iv?” I asked. 
beautiful.” 

“Tt doesn’t harmonize with my mood to- 
night,” he replied ; then after a moment’s silence, 
he turned to me, and with a suddenness of mo- 
tion that startled me, took my face between his 
hands, and moving it till it fronted his gaze, 
asked in a quick half-whisper : 

“ Rose Fairly, do you love me?” 

In the emotions which that question called up, 
I forgot my pride—forgot that he had no right to 
demand my heart till he had given his; and un- 
clasping his hands I hid my burning face against 
them, and answered passionately : 

“O, so dearly, Hugh! More than life—more 
than my soul’s salvation !” 

If fora moment I had a faint expectation of 
being devoured by kisses in payment for my frank 
avowal ; if I waited in a still trance of blissful 
pain for some echo of my words to float back to 
me, I waited and expected in vain. I sat there 
a long time holding his hands over my blushing 
face, and when at last I released them, and stole 
atimid glance up at him, he was not minding me 
in the least, but looking out of the window, and 
smiling absently to himself, as though of all per- 
sons in the world L was the most distant from his 
thoughts. 

My heart rebelled at that. I remembered that 
Iwas a woman. Poor fool! Not to recollect a 
fact like that in season to save myself humiliation ! 
Hot and red with my insulted pride, I rose up, 
for the second time, to leave him. 

“ Good-night!” I said, coldly. 

“ Good-night,” he replied. “ Will you kiss 
me, Rose, before you go ?” 

Perhaps I faintly hoped that the touch of my 
lips would win from him what their speech had 
not, for I stooped over and let them cling for an 
instant to his white forehead. Then shocked and 
mortified at my own voluntary submission to his 
will, when I found that even my kiss was to 
meet with no return, I felt the quick tears of 
shame rushing to my eyes, and tarning—looking 
back as I reached the door to see him still smil- 
ing to hi nself—I left him. 

Too angry to weep long, too excited to sleep, 
and with too little faith or tenderness in my heart 
to pray, I walked my chamber all that night. I 
had been trifled with—insulted—were the first 


“T think it 














bitter auesien that formed themselves connect- 
edly out of the angry whirl of feeling that con- 
vulsed me. What next? Should I humble my- 
self still lower, and demand an explanation? I 
curled my lip at the fancy. 

In the morning I was the first one down to the 
early breakfast prepared in his honor. The lit- 
tle tremulous hope at my heart had been whis- 
pering excuses for him. Perhaps he had intend- 
ed to speak to me the last thing before he went 
away. What if I should miss the chance of 
hearing him? And I bathed my swollen eyes, 
and smoothed my hair, and rubbed the color in- 
to my pale cheeks, before I hurried to the break- 
fast-room, as eagerly as if I had not twice hum- 
bled myself past my own pride’s forgiveness. 

But no. He bowed, and said good morning 
when I came in. That was all. He showed no 
wish or intention to detach himself from the lit- 
tle family group gathered about him, or even to 
make room for me in it. 

Perhaps he wished to see me privately. Sure- 
ly I had been insane to think of bis speaking the 
words I longed to hear, before them all. When 
the brief meal was ended, I took my hat and 
wandered down the garden paths. He did not 
follow, but looking back, I saw him standing 
alone in the posch, watching me. He was free 
to come tome. Why did he not? 

At the garden gate, a half hour later, as the 
village coach came for him, the last miserable 
concession of my pride was made. The others 
had bidden him good-by at the house. I was 
the last. 

“ When—when do you think you will come 
back ?” I faltered, as he took my hand at 
parting. 

“T cannot tell. Expect me any time, or never, 
as you please.” 

And with these careless words, he sprang into 
the coach, waved his hand to me from the win- 
dow, and was whirled away. 





Three months later, I was married. For a 
few weeks after his departure, I had hoped for a 
letter from him. But none came, and in the bit- 
ter agony of shame that deepened every day, as 
I thought of what I had done, and how he must 
despise me, I crucified my love, to spare my 
pride. What a pity it is we cannot be true to 
ourselves, because others fail to be true to us. 
What a shame that men and women can sell 

hood and d so cheaply. 

Words would fail to describe the bitter suffer- 
ing, through which I wrought out the wretched, 
mean resolve to marry Gilbert Warren—Hugh’s 
friend and cousin. Had I loved Hugh less, I 
should have scorned him for the poor part he 
had played, and gone free. As it was, I dared 
the guilt of perjury to avenge myself upon him. 

On my wedding morning, in my travelling 
cloak and hat, I went out to take my farewell of 
the flowers—the few gay autumn flowers that 
lingered in the garden. They were precious to 
me—Q, so infinitely precious to me, in that part- 
ing hour! Hugh had helped me sow them in 
the blessed spting that was gone! Hugh had 
watched and tended them with me half the beau- 
tiful, golden summer. Strange memories for a 
bride—were they not? 

As I stooped down to pluck a cluster of pan- 
sies to take away with me, a quick step startled 
me. I turned about, thinking to see my hus- 
band, and stood face to face with Hugh 
Harrington ! 

He sprang forward, and taking both my hands 
in his, lifted them to his lips, and covered them 
with kisses. Ah! if they could have fallen there 
three months before! He even pressed the fin- 
ger that my hateful wedding ring encircled, once, 
and once again, with his lips, and every time I 
shuddered. Did he know that I was married? 
Were these kisses congratulations ? 

“I have come back, Rose! Are you not glad 
to see me ?” 

I did not answer. 
dumb. 

“Why, how white you look! Did I startle 
you? Pardon me, dear, but I was so eager and 
anxious to find you!” 

So smiling—so eordial—so brave and hand- 
some! I could well nigh have fallen down and 
worshipped him, as he stood there !—I, with the 
echo of my bridal vows, scarcely dead upon my 
lips ! ‘ 

““Have—have you been to the house?” I 
gasped. Something told me he had not—that 
he knew nothing of the wedding that had just 
been solemnized. 

“No. I came in the last night’s train from 
Albany, and made my stay at the hotel. I walk- 
ed over as soon as I could this morning. See- 
ing you here in the garden, I came directly to 
you, as, beside the delight of meeting you, all 
other gs and are tame and 
worthless !”” 

He spoke rapidly and earnestly. The delight 
of meeting me! What was that he said ¢ I felt 
myself grow ice-cqld from head to foot. 

“Dear, dear Rose, I am so glad to see you! 
I have looked forward to this day with such im- 
patience! You cannot guess, darling.” 

The white horror and the crimson shame that 
battled in my face, must have abashed him. 

“What is it, Rose?” he asked, making a 
movement, as though to clasp me in bis arms. 
I shrank back, with a frightened cry, and put 
out my hands to hold him off. 

“Go into the house,” I murmured, hoarsely. 
“Let them tell you. 7 cannot.” 

“What do you mean? I shall not goin. J 
have much to tell you, before I can afford to lis- 
ten to anything they have to say!” And drawing 
my hand through his arm in the imperious way 
so nataral to him, he led me to a little arbor, 
seated me inside, and threw himself down at my 
feet. 

I was powerless to remonstrate. I was com- 
pelled to listen to him. I had better have gone 
raving mad, than sit there and hear what he had 
to say. I never recollected his words. The 
burning shame and agony in which I listened to 
him, prevented that. But in substance, they 
were as follows. 





A great fear struck me 
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He was too poor a man—too poor, his pride 
told him, to ask me to be his wife, when he went 
away from me. And yet, he was so selfish, he 
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could not go without winning from me some ac- 
knowledgement of my love for him, if I had any. 
He had hope, when he left me, of coming back 
in a position where he should not shrink trom 
begging me to marry him. In that hope—trust- 
ing in my confessed love for him—he had found 
strength to control his own heart. If he had 
caused me suffering by his selfishness, he was 
sorry. The future should atone tor it. He had 
not once thought of that, until after he was gone. 


He had come back even more successful than he 


had dared to hope. And so— 

He sprang up, with a glad light breaking over 
his face, and caught me in his arms. For an in- 
stant—God pity and forgive me!—I yielded to 
that embrace. I felt the beating of his heart— 
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the throbbing of his eager kisses on my lips and | 


and cheeks ! 

A voice called me from the farther end of the 
garden. Bat for that, I might have fainted 
where I lay. I broke from the circle of his arms 
and pushed him from me, with a ery that start- 
led all the radiance from his face. 

“ God help us both, dear Hugh,” I whispered, 
hoarsely. “Dear Hugh!” I repeated detiantly, 
thinking of the marriage ritual I had just repeat- 
ed, “O, if you had only told me this before! I 
thought you meant to trifle with me. As God 
hears me, I could not otherwise have been false 
to you! You heard that voice calling me, a mo- 
ment ago. Itis my husband’s—I was married 
this morning !”” 

I dared not look him in the face, as I finished. 
But I elt it blanch white as the faces of the dead! 
I felt the proud mouth, whose kisses of fire still 
burned on mine, freeze into ice, as with a cry, 
that I believe would waken me to-day, if I slept 
in my grave, he moaned out: 

“O, Rose! Rose!” and fell down in a death- 
ly swoon at my feet. 





Opposite me, as I write, upon the same wall 
with costlier pictures, a little old faded engraving 
of Napoleon is hanging, in a simple frame of 
fresh evergreen. I have often been rallied upon 
my strange liking for it, and my husband has 
more than once offered to replace it with a nicer 
one. But no one knows why it is so dear to me 
—if they only did!—or how much strength and 
courage I have gathered from the holy memories 
connected with it, to help me bear the burden of 
my life with fortitude and patient hope. 

Is that proud mouth smiling, as I look up to 
it, through my tender tears? Smiling, as if it 
would whisper, if it could, of reunion, satistied 
love, and perfect peace, waiting us in that better 
home, where all the terrible matches to which 
our evil passions lead us here, are set right for- 
ever, and where pride is powerless to hurt the 
gentle heart of love ? 





MOSQUITOES. 


Old Parson M—, of Worcester county, some- 
times used to be sent ona missionary tour. One 
time, having just returned from one of these ex- 
cursions, he found his congregation quite drowsy, 
and wishing to wake them up, he broke off in the 
midst of his sermon, and began to tell them of 
what wonderful things he had seen in York State. 
Among other wonders, he said he had seen many 
monstrous great mosquitoes, so large that many 
of them would weigh a pound. The people were 
by this time wide awake. 

“Yes,” continued M—, “and, moreover, they 
are often known to climb trees and bark !” 

The next day one of the deacons called upon 
him, and told him that many of the brethren of 
the church were scandalized by the stories which 
he told the day before. 

“ What stories!” said Parson M—. 

“Why, sir, you said that the mosquitoes in 
York State were so large that many of them 
would weigh a pound.” 

“ Well,” replied the parson, “T really do think 
that it would take many of them to weigh a 
pound.” 

“ But,” continued the deacon, 
they would climb trees and bark !” 

“Well, sir,” said Parson M—, “ as to climb- 
ing upon trees, I have seen them do the same ; ; 
haven't you, deacon *” 

“ Oo, yes 

by Well, how could they climb upon the trees 
and not on the bark # 

The deacon left. 


“you also said 





LATEST INVENTION FOR ROBBING. 


The most impudent occurrence that we have 
ever yet heard of in the art of robbery is thus re- 
lated ‘in a Paris _paper: ~A lady went the other 
day into a shop in the Rue Richelieu to buy a 
cashmere shawl, and, having arranged the price, 
took from her purse a bank-note, and was in the 
act of handing it to the cashier's counter, when a 
man, who had heen observed watching her at the 
shop door, rushed in, struck the lady, and snatch- 
ing the note from her hand, exclaimed, ‘ I have 
already forbidden you to buy a shawl, but will 
watch you, and you shall not have one.” He 
then went out of the shop, and the lady fainted 
away. On her revival, the master of the shop 
began to condole with her on this scene of vio- 
lence, and regretted she had so brutal a husband. 
, My husband!” cried the lady, “I never saw 
the man before.” It turned out that she had 
been robbed; pursuit was instantly made after 
the audacious rogue, but it was all in vain; he 
had got clear off. 





DISCOUNT FOR CASH. 


The following anecdote is related in a journal 
of the year 1789:—A service of plate was deliv- 
ered at the duke of Clarence’s house, by his or- 
der, accompanied by the bill, amounting to one 
thonsand tive hundred pounds, which his royal 
highness deeming exorbitant, sent back, remark 
ing, that he conceived the overcharge to be ovca- 
sioned by the apprehension that the tradesman 
might be long kept out of his money. He added, 
that so tar from its being his intention to pay by 
tedious installments, or otherwise distress those | 
with whom he dealt, he had laid it down as an 
invariable prince iple, to discharge ever TY aceount 
the moment it became due. The account was 
returned to his royal highness the next morning, 
with three hundred pounds vaken off, and it was 
instantly paid. 





MAGNANIMITY. 

When the emperor Vespasian commanded a 
Roman senator to give his voice against the in- 
terest of his country, and threatened him with 
immediate death, if he spoke on the other side, 
the Roman, conscious that the attempt to sery a 
people was in his power, though the event was 
ever sO uncertain, answered with a «mile, 
I ever tell you that I was immortal’ My virtae 
is in my own disposal, my life in yours; do you 
what you will, I shall do ‘what I ought; and if I 
fall in the service of my country I shall have 
more triumph in my death, than you in all your 


laurels.”"—/ioman Annals 


“did | 


Hester's Picnic, 


—_— 
Some short time ago a gentioman 
& popular morning paper wirh 
bouwcing the death of an old ¥. for insert t 
following day He found the ineee Chen 
Decessary tO apply OM this teeasion 
short, mmappish aud disagreeable, if pues 
This “brief spoken and surly burly 
glancing a moment at the sity of 
bouncement was written, growled 
~ Seven and Sixpence 
“ Seven and Sixpence 


oallet at the offtee of 
BlVertianient 











“ 
PePpet © Shieh the « 


exclaimed the gentiem 


is that’ On the last cecaston when I tis t ' ela 

duty to perform of announcing the dekth of a ron io 

your paper, | patd only seven «billings : 
** Seven and sitpence, if you dom t like it, don't leave 


‘said old Suriy-burly 
* Weil, but allow we to ask, what is the jon of t 

difference of ? pun - 
‘Why,’ said Surly-burly, frowning severely 


fl 
must gratify your curiosity, vou ‘ve put in 


* Universally 


lameuted,’ and we always o barge siipence extra for’ und 
Vversally lamented.” 
“Very well,” said the gentleman, “ there « the money 


and allow me to say, that Lam quite certain no one wil 
ever go tu the additional expense for you 


Sir Charles Lyell gives the following story of a New 
Englander, who was seated by a reserved com panion ina 
railway car, aud who. by way of beginning & conversation, 
said,“ Are youa bachelor’ 

* No, Lm not,’ replied the other, drily 
ou are 8 mar man’ continued he 
o, I'm not 
~ Then you must be a widower’ 

“No, I'm not 

Here there was a short pause—but the undaunted 
querist returned to the charge, observing 

“If you are neither a bachelor, nor a married man, nor 
a widower, what in the world can you be’ 
you must Know,” said the other, 





‘Tm a divorced 


‘sir Charles tells another story of a gentleman who, be- 
ing asked, in a stage-coach, how he had lost his leg, made 
his fellow-travellers promise that if he told them, they 
would put no more questions on the subject. He then 
said, * It was bitten off’ To have thus precluded them 
for the rest of a loug journey from asking how it was bit- 
ten off, was a truly ingenious mode of putting impertinent 
curiosity on the rack. 


Mr. James Smith, one of the authors of ‘ Rejected Ad- 
dresses,’ was once well paid for « tritling execution of nia 
muse—for, having met at @ dinner party the late Mr 
Lge the king's printer, then suffering from gout and 

age, though his faculties remained unimpaired, he 
seat him the next morning the following jeu d sprit 
* Your lower limbs seemed far from stout, 
yhen last I saw you walk; 
The cause I prerently og out 
When you began to ta 
The power that props the body ‘s length, 
In due proportion spread, 
In you mounts upwards, and the strength 
All settles in the head.” 
Mr. Strahan was so much gratified by the compliment, 
that he made an immediate codicil to his will, by whieh 
he bequeathed to the writer the sum of three thousand 
pounds. 


Renn nnn 


Some time ago there was a trial under way for treaspaas 
in cutting wood from a neighbor's premises without au- 
thority. One of the plaintiils witnesses was a pisin old 
farmer, whose testimony went clearly and directly to 
prove the charge. The defeudant’s counsel, a blustering 
man of brass, after the most approved fashion of country 
pettifoggers, thought to weaken the force of his evidence 


by proving idiocy to be a traitof his family. He therefore 


interroga thus: 
a -——, you have a son who is an idiot, have you 
net?” 


es, sir.” 
** Does he know anything?” 
* Very little” 
** Llow much does he know?” 
* Well, almost nothing; not much more than you de.” 
The witness was allowed to retire without further ques- 
tion, amidst the most uproarous ** skreems of laughter.’ 


Clutterbuck’s story of the old lady (his aunt) is excel- 
lent. Being very nervous, she told Sir W Farquaher 
she thought Bath would do her good. ‘It's very odd, 
said Sir W., ‘* but that’s the very thing that I was gol 
pd Bagmmvesrig to you. I will write the partic mien ot 

very clever man there, in whose hends you 
will hea well taken care of.” The lady, furnished with the 
letter, set off, and on arriving at Newbury, feeling as 
usual very nervous, she said to her confidaut, © Long as 
Sir Walter has attended me, he has never explained to me 
what ails me. Ihave « great mind to open bis letter, ond 
see what he has stated of my case to the Bath physician 
In vain her friend eee to her the breach of confi- 
dence this would be. She opened the letter aud read, 
Davis, keep the old lady three weeks, and seud ber 
back again. 


Matthews was always sprucely dressed, and fond of a 
handsome umbrella. Munden was miverly in bie habite. 
He wae generally meanly dressed, and carried an old cot- 
ton parachute. After Munden had left the stage, Matthews 
met bim one day in Covent Garden. 

* Ah, Munden,”’ said Matthews, ‘I beg 5 you ‘Ll let me 
have something of yours as a remembrancer’ 
deel my boy,” replied Joe Munden; ‘* we ‘Il ex- 
rellas.’ 





chiiae 
os man was 80 taken by storm, that Munden walked 
off with a new umbreila. 


DANN SSeS 


In one of the courts out West a pe being called, 
and not answering, the usual notice that he would be 
fined was pronounced against him—upon which @ person 
who stood by said to the court, © You may fine bim as 
much as you please 


but I don’t think that you will re- 
cover the fine, for i 


saw him buried about @ week ayo.” 


This is not so good as the Scotch story. On the person's 
name ep called, an old man rose and said, “It's nae 

*, »—'s Gone,’ ‘replied the official, ‘ where 
to?" —" 4 dinua kpaw,”’ retorted the cautious Seot, * but 
he's “dead.” 


A just but severe man built a penne on « bridge, and 
asked every passenger whither be was going. If he an- 
swered truly, be passed unharmed, if falsely, 

on the gallows. One daya ger, being arked 
the usual question, answered, “I am going to be hanged 
on the galiows."’—'* Now,” said the galiows-builder, “uf I 
bang this man, he will have answered truly, and ought 
not to have if I do not bang him, he will 
have answered falsely, and ‘ought to have been hanged.” 
It is not recorded what decision he came to 





“The candles you ery me last were very bad,” said 
Surtt to a tallow-chandler 
** Indeed, sir, I am sorry for that 
* Yes, sir, do you know they burnt to the middle, and 
would then burn no longer 
* You surprise ine! What, sir, did they go out?” 
* No, sie—they burnt shorter 


The Cardinal de Richelieu, when increasing every day 
in power, met coming down the steps of the Louvre the 
Duke d Esxpernon, who bad formerly been the principal 
favorite of the king 

* What vews avove there, my lord duke’ 
“None,” answered the other, © 
up, and [ am coming down.’ 


asked he 
‘except you are going 


Tn s country playhouse, after the play war over, and 
wretchedly performed, an acter came upon the stage to 
give out the next play. © Pray, said « person. © what ls 
the name of the piece you have played to ight The 
Stage-Coach, sir.’—"" Then let me know when jou per 
form it again. that I may be an outside passenger 








THE FLAG OF OUR UNION. 
The Favorite Weekly Miscellaneous Journal. 
DESIGNED FOR THE HOME CIRCLE 


This long-established and well-known weekly paper 
after fifiern years unequalied prosperity sud popularity 
haa become & ‘‘ household word) from Maine to (alifor- 
nia, gladdening the fireside of the rich and poor, in town 
and country, all over the wide extent of the United States 
It should be a weekly visitor to every American heme, 
because 

TH It is just such w paper as any father, brother or 
friend would introduce into the fami!) circle 

CP It ie printed on the finest satin «urfaced peper 
with new type, and in a neat and beautifu. #t) le 

It is of the mammoth siz, yet contains no ® 
tisements in ite eight super-roy Toad 

CW It be devoted to news ‘tales, poems, stories of the 

fen, discoveries, miscellany, wit and humor 

CF 1t is carefully edited by M M_ Ballow, who hee 
twenty years of editorial experience in Beowton 

ow It contains im ite large. weli-flled and deeply 
interesting pages not one Yulger worl oF Line 

Wit numbers among its regular contri? 
beet male and female writers in the country 

TO Its tales, while they ateort the resder cultivate © 
taste for all that le good and heaotif 





ators the 


manity 

















CW It ie acknowige S that the gerd lofuemre of suck 
. paper in the home cirri et ie abie 
CH Ie suggestive peers pr ke im the sng an ie 
Se spirit, and add to their stores of Know mize 
£97 It cotumns are free from polite sed © ~rring 


topirs _ ite objert being te mate heme hepy 
It is for these reascus that it har for youre teen #0 
popular a favorite throughout the coun 
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1 and ome te getter ap 
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are sent together for 2 yer r . 
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